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‘When we argue we are divided; when we singwe are untted.’’ 














With these words the minister of a New York church sums up the sig- 
nificance of the publication of a book like 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


CuarLes CLAYTON Morrison and Hersert L. WiteEtTt, Editors 





“The book,” he adds, “is a noble interpretation of the Gospel in Song, 
and is itself a tie to bind together a broken church.” 





More in detail, this leader specifies some of the distinctive merits of the 
Hymnal. He writes: ‘“‘We find Hymns of the United Church ade- 
quate in every way to the practical needs of the church. No great hymn 
has been found missing, and many of the hymns admirably express 
the newer emphasis and aspiration of the modern religious mind, es- 
pecially its insistence upon the social meaning of the Gospel. The old 
and the new blend without break or discord.” 


Other Expressions of Approval from Great Churches 


From a Philadelphia Church: “It is the hymnal most acceptable for the church which recog- 
nizes its obligations to help make a better world. It does not contain a lot of the old, selfish hymns, 
although it does contain the best hymns inherited from the past, and it adds those which express 
the social aspirations of the twentieth century Christian.” 


From a Cincinnati Church: “The choice of title for this hymnal could not have been more 
felicitous. These are the hymns of the Kingdom—the hymns of life and service—in which the 
church has already united. The message of this hymnal is the true message of the pulpit.” 


From a Richmond, Va., Church: “The hymnal is a gem. There is nothing on the same street 
with it. It contains all the classic hymns and all the worth-while new ones. Its hymns of human 
service and brotherhood are a genuine contribution to American hymnology. Its arrangement, 
topical indexing, letter-press and musical notation are beyond all praise. The Aids to Worship 
and Responsive Readings I find very useful.” 





From a Kansas City Church: “Hymns of the United Church, which our congregation has used 
for about two years, is highly satisfactory. Indeed, the book is reverent, worshipful, uplifting, in- 
spiring. It fills precisely and fully the needs of our congregation.’ 


From a Baltimore Church: “Since installing this book in our church there has been a great in- 
crease in congregational singing and a deepening of the spirit of worship in consequence.” 


From a Des Moines Church: “The compilation embraces everything worth while; there is not a 
thing in the volume that does not elevate. Both form and content are beautiful. The book helps 
the minister tremendously in the cultivation of the religion of the Spirit; one is made to realize the 
beauty of holiness most vividly. How cosmopolitan is this hymnal! In singing from it one has 
already attained the unity of the spirit.” 


HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH is used in many hundreds of the 
best churches of all denominations in the country. Ask for returnable copy 
at once and consider this great book for adoption in your church this season. 


Prices: Cloth, $100 per 100; Half-leather, $125 per 100 
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EDITORIAL 


EW HEART was put into the Illinois senatorial 
campaign last week when it was announced that 
Hugh Magill, educator, former state senator, dis- 
tinguished head of the interdenominational council of re- 
ligious education, would enter the race for United States 
will 


senator. He oppose 


Light Breaks in Illinois independently the regular 


Senatorship Race democratic and the regular 
republican nominees, George 
Brennan and Frank L. Mr. 
nan is the famous “boss” of his party in this state. He 


Smith, respectively. Bren- 
stands on a wringing wet platform. Colonel Smith is “po- 
litically dry,” though the Chicago end of his party platform 
is as wet as Mr. Brennan’s. He won his nomination against 
Senator William B. McKinley in a vehement campaign 
against America’s adherence to the world court. During 
the campaign and until a few days ago Colonel Smith 


held the office of chairman of the state commerce commis- 

n under appointment of Governor Small. This commis- 
sion has in its hands the regulation and control of the public 
utilities of the entire state. The investigation of Illinois 
campaign expenditures carried on by the United States 
enate last August disclosed the fact that Smith’s campaign 
was largely financed by Samuel Insull, the public utilities 
magnate of the middle west, who gave as much as $125,- 
000 for that purpose. The sinister significance of this con- 
tribution is not chiefly in the large amount, but in the flag- 
rant defiance of ethical standards by a state official charged 
with the protection and administration of the people’s in- 
terests. Since this disclosure the decent citizenship of the 
state has gagged at the prospect of having no choice but 
to vote for either Brennan or Smith. Groups of citizens in 
Chicago and down state, unknown to one another, have been 
conferring for a month to find a man upon whom the 
senatorship. 


At last 


Confer- 


better elements of the state cou'd unite for the 
The whole political field was carefully surveyed. 
these spontaneous groups heard of one another. 
ences in which they were a'l represented ensued, and by 
enthusiastic agreement former state senator Hugh Magill 


was drafted to lead 


the independent non-partisan move- 
ment. Mr. Magill accepted and announced his candidacy 


last week. 


\nti-Saloon League Ignores 

Smith’s Moral Disqualification 

f , “oorinkage igs YN is thus precipitated in Illinois at a time 
when the wet and dry issue is most accute. Illinois is 

Mr. 


that the wet sentiment, in Chicago particularly, will rally 


predominantly republican. Brennan affects to believe 
to him regardless of party affiliation and overcome the nor- 
mal republican majority. The Cook county republican party 
has declared itself wet. No one believes that Smith’s dry 
position represents his personal conviction. He is “po- 
litically dry” only. Mr. Magill is a republican. Many con- 
scientious voters will be puzzled by the complex situation. 
They will fear that two dry republican candidates will in- 
sure the election of Brennan. The anti-saloon league has 
endorsed Smith, and is opposed to a third candidate, choos- 
ing to disregard every issue except prohibition. We believe 
the anti-saloon league’s policy in this Illinois campaign is 
dead wrong. There is reassurance in the independent and 
determined way in which the high-minded citizenship of the 
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state is expressing itself in favor of Mr. Magill’s candidacy. 
The anti-saloon league preference for Smith on the prohibi- 
tion issue is based on considerations which, as compared to 
the moral issue involved, are not convincing. The wet plat- 
form of his party neutralizes his own political dryness. It 
makes him a sort of political amphibian in respect of the 
prohibition cause. His election could be, and surely will 
be, interpreted ambiguously. The prohibition cause ought 
not be entrusted to a standard bearer whose party plat- 
form is wet. Nor should it be entrusted to one between the 
lines of whose profession of loyalty to the constitution one 
can read a cynical personal disdain for the Volstead law, 
if not for the eighteenth amendment. We see little to choose 
between Mr. Smith and Mr. Brennan. But beyond all 
such considerations is the elementary one of common hon- 
esty in so high an office as that which Mr. Smith seeks. 
His offense in accepting funds from Mr. Insull completely 
overshadows the virtue of his technical dryness. We need 
dry senators. But we need honest senators more. Mr. 
Magill’s candidacy, win or lose, should command the sup- 
port of all honest men whose minds have not been clut- 
tered up with the casuistries of artful political strategy. 


Magill’s Candidacy and 
The Referendum 
HE SOLUTION of the dilemma in which the dry 
and honest citizenship of Illinois finds itself, would 
seem to be to vote for Magill and to vote no on the referen- 
dum. Magill has a chance of election. 
it, it is not a big chance. 
mistaken. 


As politicians see 
But politicians are frequently 
Every pulpit, every woman’s club, every non- 


partisan men’s club should ring during the next thirty days 


with the demand for honesty in politics. The state of Illi- 
nois is notoriously in the clutch of the most vicious com- 
bines of political grafters which the state has ever known. 
To single out the one favorable feature of Colonel Smith’s 
candidacy and to disregard the scandalous affront to de- 
cency which his candidacy represents will only tend further 
to establish the noisome conditions which have become in- 
tolerable. If Smith is elected there are tremendous doubts 
that the senate will ever allow him to take his seat. In 
which event, the anti-saloon league will have to accept a 
senator appointed by that paragon of righteousness, Gov- 
ernor Small. Elect Magill! But if the effort to elect 
Magill results in the election of Brennan, the dry forces 
can nullify his wetness by overwhelmingly voting no on 
srennan’s referendum. The referendum is providential! 
Instead of running away from it, as the anti-saloon league 
advises, every dry voter should hail it as his chance to de- 
clare that though Brennan wins in a three-cornered contest 
he has no mandate from the people of Illinois to modify 
the prohibition law. In the day of his success he will find 
himself “hoist on his own petard.” The hour has come 
for the Christian vote to disentagle itself from the meshes 
of hypocritical political leadership and to tell the political 
powers that be that they are wrong when they assume that 
they can count on the churches and the self-respecting 
citizenship to support any sort of a candidate because, 
forsooth, he pays lip service to the dry cause. 
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The Irrepressible Question 
of War Guilt 
S WAS TO BE EXPECTED, the war guilt question 


was early revived after Germany entered the league. 
Dr. Stresemann in his felicitous speech at Geneva prudently 
avoided any reference to the issue, or for that matter to 
any issue that is sensitive between France and Germany; 
but no sooner had he returned to Berlin than he put for- 
ward what is in the background of all German thinking, 
namely, the demand that article 231 of the Versailles treaty, 
devolving upon Germany the whole guilt for starting the 
war, be revised. This brought from M. Poincaré a ve- 
hement reiteration of the French point of view. He was 
addressing the national convention of war veterans. “That 
which you can never forget,” he said, “is that the war was 
declared against us; that it was brought upon our soil by 
violation of a neutral state, and that it was by order of the 
imperial general staff conducted with pitiless cruelty.” M. 
Poincaré is bound, of course, to keep his own record clear. 
His speech revives the three outstanding points in the prop- 
aganda which kept up French and British morale during 
the war and which American opinion finally accepted, pass- 
ing them first through the alembic of Mr. Wilson’s mind 
to be touched with the magic of his idealism. But the 
sober second thought of the world does not now regard 
these points as decisive of responsibility. The reiteration 
of them will kindle emotion in the hearts of the veterans 
who hazarded their lives on account of them, but others 
will react with lifted eyebrows. The fact that Germany de- 
clared war on France is not decisive in view of what is 
now known of M. Poincaré’s plotting with Izvolski, and of 
Russia’s prior mobilization. The invasion of Belgium, das- 
tardly as it was, does not have the same decisive signifi- 
cance that it had before we knew that Germany had ex- 
plicitly offered to keep out of Belgium if England would 
remain neutral, and that in 1906 England had tried to ne- 
gotiate with Belgium for the landing of expeditionary 
forces on Belgian soil in the event of war with Germany. 
And as for the “pitiless cruelty” of German warfare, our 
memory of the allied blockade of Germany after the arm- 
istice quite neutralizes our war-time emotion over the al- 
leged atrocities. M. Poincaré is dealing in “old stuff.” His 
eloquence springs too obviously from his own conscious 
involvement in and responsibility for the development of a 
situation which made war inevitable. M. Poincaré has an 
enormous personal stake in the maintenance of war-time 
orthodoxy. 


Asks Government to 
Avow Guilt 
N FACE OF THE FACTS brought out since the war, 
it is as preposterous as it is insincere for M. Poincaré 
to say to the French ex-soldiers: “If Germany of today 
would openly disavow some of the actions of Germany of 
yesterday, how much easier would it be for you to turn your 
eyes from your scars and stretch out your hands to the 
authors of your wounds!” It is hardly likely that there is 
another statesman in France, not excepting M. Clemenceau 
himself, who would have spoken such words so soon after 
Germany had been received into the league of nations; 
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October 7, 1926 THE 
within two weeks after M. Briand had said “It is finished! 
—War is finished between Germany and France!” One 
cannot avoid the feeling that Poincaré fears the conciliating 
policy of the great foreign minister, M. Briand. The situa- 
tion is delicate. It is not impossible to overturn the good 
achieved by Locarno. But there is reassurance in the fact 
that Poincaré while a useful man for the present financial 
crisis in France, is no longer a prime factor in her foreign 
policy. Since the Ruhr fiasco his prestige has fallen. Per- 
haps he will be able by his personal activity to suppress the 
war guilt issue during his life-time. But soon or late that 
violation of the moral personality of the German people, 
perpetrated by the allies at Versailles, in coercing Germany 
to sign a confession of her sole guilt for the war, under 
penalty of starving heg women and children, must be ex- 
piated and undone. It is not necessary to free Germany 
from her share of responsibility. It is not the business of 
diplomats to undertake any sort of distribution of the guilt. 
That may well be left to history and the historians. 

it is unthinkable that the German spirit can carry on for 
long a friendly relationship with neighbors who insist on 
branding her with an odium which she knows and they 
know is founded on a lie. 


\lodernism and 
Damnation 
ENRY SLOANE COFFIN, long time pastor of 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian church, New York, 
floor leader of the modernists at the general assemblies of 
his denomination, and recently elected president of Union 
theological seminary, New York, opened the seminary year 
n September 22 with an address to the students in which 
he declared that the note of damnation must be revived in 
modern preaching. He quoted 
Booth: “The best preaching is damnation with the cross 
in the midst of it.” 


from General William 


“Let the preacher paint concretely the 
effects of Christless motives in home and industry and 
politics,” said Dr. Coffin, “and on the characters of men,— 
that is damnation, here or hereafter.” If this is to be taken 
as a sort of key note for the new presidency into which Dr. 
Coffin is being inaugurated, we may look hopefully upon 
the prospect that is before the seminary. The profoundest 
spiritual need of this day is the raising of a breed of preach- 
ers who can discern the hell and the devil which their most 
modern culture has the power to reveal. This cannot be 
done in a single address or a single editorial. It is a prob- 
lem which must consciously be carried with the student 
throughout all his researches into psychology, sociology, 
and all the sciences. The thunder has gone out of preach- 

And by that we do not mean to bewail the passing of 
the noisy preacher. The trouble is not that there is no 
thunder in the preacher’s larynx, but that there is no 
thunder in his intellect. The truth that he learns in the 
disciplines of modern science should give the preacher of 
today the power to unleash such thunderbolts of damnation 
as would make men think again of Jonathan Edwards or 
John the Baptist. If one academic generation of young men 
could be sent forth from the seminaries of the United 
States who had made it their business through their entire 


course to discover and accumulate the moral dynamite that 
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is folded neatly away in the pockets of modern science, they 
could shake our civilization to its foundations. 


Dean Inge Sees 
Gloomy Future 
HE INCREASINGLY INVISIBLE and filmy bonds 
which unite the members of the British common- 
wealth—formerly called the British empire 
in the British heart the same sense of strength and perpe- 
tuity with which the Englishnation used to regard the empire. 
The self-governing dominions are taking their self-govern- 


do not create 


ing prerogatives more and more seriously. As members of 
the league of nations these dominions,—Canada, Australia, 
the Irish Free state, South Africa and India,—on an 
equality with the United Kingdom herself, feel their status 
as independent nations with increasing self-consciousness. 
What England is to rely upon beyond mere sentiment as a 
bond of unity among peoples so far scattered becomes an 
increasing problem with passing years. The use of military 
power is unthinkable save in the case of India and Egypt, 
and there it is demonstrating its impotence, while at home 
its exercise on behalf of an imperial policy is increasingly 
unpopular. Moreover the British navy is not in the unique 
position it formerly enjoyed, being now on a level of 
potential equality with that of the United States, with 
Japan not far behind. These facts and others like them 
have set the mind of Dean Inge, of St. Paul’s, upon a 
train of gloomy forebodings as to the future of the 
British empire. In a book just published, bearing the title 
“England,” the dean surveys the whole international situa- 
tion so far as England is involved in it, and reaches the 
conclusion that Great Britain is facing a period of decline. 
Dean Inge thinks England lost the war as much as Ger- 
many, that France grabbed the spoils of victory in the ex- 
tension of her hegemony over Europe, a preeminence which, 
however, she cannot permanently retain, and that America 
was the only gainer from the war. He takes no courage 
from the fact of America’s increased power, because while 
there are no signs of war discernible on the present horizon, 
it is unthinkable to him that the United States ever would 
come to the defense of England against an invader except 
in the remote contingency that the invasion was by a black 
army. 


The British Empire 
And Civilization 


N' ITHING the “gloomy dean” has written has so justi- 
4 fied the title once casually conferred upon him by a 
newspaper reporter, as this book. Judging from the quota- 
tions given by the American press, Dean Inge is almost in 
a morbid state of mind. 
particularly peevish. 


His allusions to America are 
There is no danger of war between 
England and us, he says, because England “invariably gives 
way.” By insistence upon the payment of the war debt 
which England “rashly” incurred to America “for the sake 
of France,” Americans “have secured that we shall remain 
tributary to themselves, and unable to challenge them on 
the water.” Allowing for the pessimism with which the 
author’s mood is clouded, there is nevertheless much sound 


and realistic observation in his treatment. The whole ques- 
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tion of the value of the British empire to civilization, under 


the international conditions now emerging, is at least argu- 
able. There are even British minds which are willing to 


as H. G. Wells did in 


of curtailed circulation written during the war, the prospect 


contemplate without gloom, a book 


of such a slackening and decline of the British svstem as 
isages. But the dean betrays his peculiar 


’ he 


Dean Inge now en 
state of mind in his reference to Ireland, whose “loss,” 
declares, “will perhaps be considered in the future the most 


” 


in lIénglish history. 


shameful event 
Ireland,” he 


It will be difficult for 


asserts 


is dominated by 


which we 

in to include not 1} aristocrats, 

those whose 
is traditional mo 

spectacles of the empit 

the empire is equivale 

tion. In 


SUDPOSITION 
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Shall Baptists Divide 


\gain, or Cease Grov 


| ye BIG should a d mination b 
e, editor of tl iristian Union Quarterly, in de- 
' the ; fF othe t of unity in our denomina- 
st as saying that 
side of the line 


at The Ba 


both stand 
\ Baptist 


(Oregon, 


No 


from there is truth in this 


picture. But lf the Baptist body, 
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north and south, were today one organic body, and division 
threatened, one wonders if our good neighbor, The Baptist, 
would look com] It is 
we take the point of view of a united church that 


lacently on the imminent rupture. 
only when 
we Cal 


usness of our divisions. The Baptist 


makes one statement which gives its entire contention away, 
“Both 


This is a costly admis- 


It asks, “Why should they unite?” and answers: 
bodies are now of unwicldy size.” 
Is the northern 


sion. Does the Baptist mean to make it? 


Baptist denomination now of unwieldy size? This would 
seem to imply that it had better divide, or at least stop 


Has the 
a western Baptist denomination, as well as a northern and 


How 


These questions are 


crowing ! time come for an eastern Baptist and 


a southern? How big ought a denomination to be? 
big ought the church of Christ to be? 
bound to emerge from The Baptist’s statement. But any 
discussion of Christian unity in terms of bigness always 
ly } + 


ads I 


1 


» fallacious conclusions. The church’s Lord did not 


pray that his church should be big, but that it should be 


one. How 


tion. Can we have 


much unitv should there be? That is the ques- 
| 


too much of it? 


Shall We 


Bile 


Recognize Russia 


\TION was made last week of a letter ad- 
dressed to President Coolidge by a group of Ameri- 


can citizens asking 


that steps be taken toward the re- 
cognition of the government of Russia by the government of 
the United States. The group, under the leadership of 
Mr. Sherwood Eddy, spent the month of August in a 
f conditions in Russia. They represented diverse 
of view and judgments as to the character and merit 

bolshevik regime. But upon those aspects of the 
situation which are relevant to the question of recognition 
in essential agreement. The Christian Century 


the y were 


desires to associate itself with the views expressed by this 


letter and to cast its vote in favor of an immediate con- 
ference between representatives of the government of the 
United States and of the Russian government for the pur- 
pose of settling, if possible, all differences. It is our con- 
icti that it is wrong for this government further to 
ts formal recognition of Russia if terms consistent 
with the mutual interests and honor of both governments 
‘an be formulated. This conviction is based upon the fol- 
wing considerations. 
1. It has not been the policy of the United States to 


base its recognition of other governments upon its approval 
of the 


recognized the old government of Turkey. We recognized 


character and practices of those governments. We 
the old government of czarist Russia. We recognized the 


Diaz regime in Mexico. And we today recognize the Mus- 


ini dictatorship of Italy. Even taking the most unfriendly 

view of the present government of Russia, it can hardly be 

argued that the moral implications of recognizing it are 
is than the moral implications of recognizing 

such governments as those named. 

2. The present government of Russia has, in its nine 


vears of existence, under the most extreme tests, proved 
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itself a stable and, so far as can be discerned, an enduring 
government of the Russian people. No European state has 
passed through such a series of ordeals, not even Germany, 
as Russia has safely survived since the revolution of 1917. 
There was the great war itself, which took heavier toll of 
the human and economic resources of Russia than of any 
other combatant nation. The new government was estab- 
lished upon chaos. It withstood the allied blockade. It 
met and successfully withstood four wars of intervention, 
led successively by Koltchak, Denikin, Wrangel, and Yude- 
nitch, in which, with allied support, we recall with shame, 
the armed forces of the United States shared. It waged 
a successful war of defense against the Polish invader. All 
this intense military activity occurred between 1918 and 
1920, by a people already bled white by the losses of the 
great war itself. 

The hand of nature also seemed to be against the new 
republic, for in 1921 came the famine due to the crop 
failure which involved the most important agricultural 
territory of the country. All this the Russian government 
endured and survived. It survived also a depreciated cur- 
rency and successfully reestablished its currency on a basis 
which, as most European states go, is now safe and sound. 
This is not the place to discuss the constructive accom- 
plishments of the soviet government in the reorganization 
of industry, of agriculture, of education, concerning which 
there are varieties of opinion. But those tests of the strength 
and probable endurance of a government to which Russia 
has been subjected are sufficient, on the showing already in- 
United 


dicated, to warrant other nations, including the 


States, to consider that in dealing with the present Rus- 
sian government we would be dealing with a real govern- 
ment, stable and destined to continue. 

3. All the other leading nations of the world have rec- 
ognized the present government, and established trade re- 
lations with Russia. Italy, England, Germany, France, 
Japan, and most of the South American states are now in 
process of establishing their consular services in the im- 
portant centers of Russia. 

4. It is not compatible with the economic interests of 
the United States further to withhold recognition. Russia 
presents to the world an inestimably vast opportunity for 
investment and trade. The opportunities are really stagger- 
ing in their magnitude. Foreign capital is now being in- 
vited, on terms which offer enormous profits, and despite 
the somewhat unfamiliar conditions under which it is ex- 
pected to operate, it is already flowing into Russia in a 
stream destined greatly to increase during the years ahead. 
American capital is seeking foreign outlets. It is sure to go 
to Russia in response to the huge attractions afforded by 
the undeveloped resources of that country. The govern- 
ment of the United States should put itself in such a posi- 
tion that it may set up a consular organization in Russia 
by means of which the usual service can be rendered to 
American business interests. This can be done only on 
the basis of recognition. 

5. Nor is it compatible with the moral ideals of the 
What- 
ever be our judgment of the significance and worth of the 
present regime in Russia, it is, we believe, a moral error 


American people further to withhold recognition. 
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to allow our disapproval of certain features in that regime 
to actuate our further withholding of recognition of the 
government. The Russian people have launched upon a 
social experiment fraught with much that is evil, but also 
with much that is good. How the balance stands between 
the evil and the good, we do not undertake to say. Nor 
is it necessary to strike such a balance in order to come 
to terms with the question of recognition. For the fact is 
that, in every human probability, recognition of the Rus 
sian government, and the natural results of such recog- 
nition, will have the effect of encouraging those forces that 
make for good and discouraging those forces that make 
for evil in the soviet state. It must be borne in mind that 
the outcome of the social revolution in Russia will pro- 
foundly affect and involve not the one hundred and forty 
million people of Russia alone, but all mankind. 

The worst thing that could happen in Russia would be 
the overthrow of the present government—in a word, an- 
other revolution. Such a revolution would probably make 
the revolution of 1917 pale into respectability in comparison 
with its own bloodshed and chaos. All thoughtful Russians, 


1 


whatever their opinion of the present government, recog- 


nize this. The outside world should recognize it. The capi- 


’ 


ations, no less than 
Nobody but 


revolution in 


talists of the world, and the capita 
those of sociali should recognize it. 


ghouls have anything to gain by ‘nother 


Russia. The best thing, therefore, that can happen to the 
people of Russia at this time, and to other nations insofar 
as the outcome of the Russian experiment involves them, 
is that normal relations should be established with other 


1 


peoples. The economic and social forces from whose work- 


ing no form of political organization may hope to escape, 
It is in the interest of all 


in Russia today. 


forces be free and natural play 


vive 


F sh normal contacts with the rest of the 
world. It is a plain moral duty for the United States to 
remove the repressive influence with which non-recognition 


restricts the natural outworking of these forces in Rus- 
sian life. 

The soviet experiment may eventually fail. Again, it 
may eventually succeed. If it succeeds in spite of our re- 
fusal of recognition, our national consciousness will recall 
with regret our arbitrary and short-visioned policy of with- 
holding recognition. If, on the other hand, it is destined by 
the inescapable laws of human society to fail, it should not 


be difficult to see that the existence of a normal relation 
between the Russian government and the family of nations, 
including our own, will have the effect of greatly mitigating 
the catastrophe of such failure. 

It is these considerations that should move the American 
people to demand that their government convey to the Rus 
sian government an expression of its willingness to enter 
into conference immediately with the Russian government 
looking toward recognition on the basis of a mutually satis- 
] 


factory adjustment of existing debts and claims. The rep- 
resentations made to the President by the returning group 


referred to above, whose manifesto is interwoven with this 
editorial statement, should be backed by an ‘active public 
opinion to put the people of the United States in an hon- 


orable and just relation to the people of Russia. 
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Moral and Immoral Religion 


ELIGION has served two very dissimilar, not to say 

incompatible, needs of men throughout its history. 

On the one hand it has sensitized their conscience so 
that they could “separate the precious from the vile.” In 
the tangled skein of human relations and human emotions 
it has acted as an ordering process through which good and 
evil finally emerged. On the other hand it has served to 
veil and obscure evil. It has been the romance without 
which man has been unable to review his own history or to 
survey his own life and maintain his self-respect. To put it 
more briefly and vividly let us say that sometimes religion 
persuades man that what he has regarded as good is really 
evil; and sometimes it persuades him that what he has re- 
garded, or is inclined to regard, as evil is really good. Some- 
times it awakens the easy conscience and sometimes it gives 
balm to the uneasy conscience. The technique by which 
religion accomplishes this twofold, and frequently incon- 
sistent, result is its guarantee of the dignity of human per- 
sonality. Through the religious tradition and by the re- 
ligious experience men are assured of their transcendent 
worth. Men are persuaded to regard themslves as “child- 
ren of God.” This assurance of divine worth leads some 
men to become more keenly aware of their sins and it leads 
others to obscure their sins. Religion is therefore, as Pro- 
fessor Whitehead has truly observed, not to be regarded as 
transcendently good but as transcendently important. 

These two tendencies of religion are generally typified by 
the prophet and the priest. The prophet surveys the human 
scene from some high viewpoint and discovers the good of 
his fellows to be really evil, judged by his exacting criteria. 
The result of his uncompromising view of life is to impart 
new dignity to human nature, which in him attains a purer 
and more ethical form. Inevitably he is followed by an 
army of priests who use his victory to impart the assur- 
ance of divine dignity and worth to millions of souls who 
have not shared the victory but are hungry for its fruits. 
The cynic who observes this process from the outside is 
bound to come to the conclusion that “religion is an opiate 
for the people.” 

Western civilization is torn asunder at the present time 
by a conflict between religious people who cling to ancient 
religious traditions and are unable to see the real evils of 
modern society, and the cynics whose very ethical sensitive- 
ness prompts them to conclude that there is no morality in 
the significant social actions of men, and that religion only 
fact. 


critical and there is no certain indication whether it will 


serves to obscure this In Europe this struggle is 


issue in a victory for the one side or the other. Certainly 
there can be no victory for religion until it becomes more 
conscious than it now is of life 
On the 
other hand religion in Europe has the immeasurable ad- 


those limitations in its 
which have prompted the despair of the cynics. 


vantage of being definitely challenged and of being gradually 
forced to a searching self-examination by the very sneers 
of its enemies. 

In America religion does not have the advantage of such 
a challenge. The result is that religious life in America is 
being increasingly corrupted by fathomless sentimentality. 
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The protestant churches of America cling to a few virtues, 


achieved in another age and not altogether serviceable in 
this one; and they use these virtues to obscure the essen- 
tially immoral relationships of modern economic society in 
which their people are involved. The typical protestant 
business man is one who imagines himself a Christian be- 
cause he is diligent and thrifty, but who does not see how 
tremendous the force of greed is in his life. He imagines 
himself a Christian because he is somewhat generous with 
the wealth at his disposal, but he is fanatically jealous of 
the economic power which throws this wealth into his lap. 
He doesn’t mind if the church challenges him to give gen- 
erous gifts to the missionary cause, but he does mind if 
the church shows any sympathy for the labor movement. 
He is naive enough to believe that his wealth is the reward 
of his goodness, and that his generosity is a work of super- 
erogation. 

In practically every city of America the leading laymen 
of the protestant churches are men who in their community 
relationships are the truculent directors of boards of com- 
merce and employers’ associations which try by foul means 
and fair to keep labor unorganized and to preserve the 
prosperity of their city by the kind of mechanical efficiency 
which autocratic industry guarantees. They are men who 
revel in the kind of superficial moralizing which is char- 
acteristic of the present President of the United States, and 
thank God that Their 
preachers may be divided into two classes. Those who know 


we have a Christian President. 


better and those who don’t. That is, the church is fre- 
quently so thoroughly enmeshed with the dominant pre- 
judices and economic interests of the economically powerful 
that it can not even offer a moral perspective from which 
the facts might be discerned. But even if the church does 
have this perspective it seems to lack the courage to offer 
Whether the 
church is a complacent or an uneasy accomplice of the 


any clear challenge to the prevailing morality. 


economic and social sins of the industrial overlords it is 
becoming increasingly clear that it is an accomplice, and 
that it is offering no real help in the tremendous task of 
ethically reorganizing modern society. 

The church has fallen into this position for more than one 
reason, but certainly one reason is its uncritical attitude to- 
ward religion itself. It imagines that religion is always 
moral. It assumes that moral fruits grow inevitably from 
religious life. It accepts the devotion and loyalty of its im- 
perfectly converted members as a sign of moral life and as 
a symbol of the power of religion in modern society. It 
does not realize how many people are hungry for religion not 
that they may become morally awake but that they may be 
made morally comfortable. It does not sense, for instance, 
how the various stewardship campaigns which all protestant 
churches have promoted since the war may be made the 
most perfect anodynes for consciences a little uneasy in the 
possession of unethical privileges and power. If American 
churches continue in their present unawareness the same 
apostasy from religion which is so general in Europe will 
become the inevitable tendency of our national existence. 
The very souls which are most sensitive to the moral limi- 
tations of modern industrial society will be the first to scorn 


religion. 
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While this acute problem of Christianizing society itself, 
of cleansing the very fountains of wealth and bringing 
a new mind into the world, is vexing the conscience of the 
modern world, the churches get excited over the most 
trifling matters of 
Here is one denomination sitting up with eager attention to 
hear the report of a commission sent to the oriental mis- 
sion field. 
being received into its mission churches the denomination 
sits back with comfortable self-satisfaction ! 

Obviously the church is wanting in mature thought. It 
seems as a child playing with its trinkets while strong men 
fret themselves with the world’s tasks. It needs the kind of 


tradition or ceremony or exegesis. 


On being told that no unimmersed persons are 


mature thought which can evaluate religion with discrimi- 
nation without losing confidence in its values. If we have 
faith in the ethical force of religion only while we regard 
it as a kind of magic which solves all moral problems by 
automatic process we will finally destroy the prestige of 
religion in modern life. 

It is true, of course, that religion has the duty of saving 
men from despair as well as from complacency. It must 
prompt them to hope as well as to repentance. Doctrines 
of grace which persuade men that somehow in the mercy 
of God our incompleted lives will be completed, and that 
finally our intentions must be accepted in lieu of our 
achievements, have their legitimate place in religion. But 
they are always dangerous and the modern church is not 
aware of their peril. They are dangerous because they be- 
guile men so easily into a premature complacency and un- 
warranted peace. Finally, for the best of us, there must 
by a peace without a complete victory, or there can be no 
peace at all. But woe unto us if we seek peace without 
striving for victory. 


The Observer 


The Teaching Preacher 


HAVE RECEIVED an unusually large number of 
letters from preachers in response to the recent articles 
of the Observer on the minister’s preparation for the 
pulpit and on courses of study and general preparation. 
Several of these ask for specific guidance in the way of 
books. 
be so general an interest in the subject that I am going to 
This week I 


want to say a few words, perhaps repeating some things 


I will have to answer directly, but there seems to 
devote two numbers of the Observer to it. 


I have said before, on direct preparation for the pulpit, 
and next week something about general reading and study, 
mentioning some books. Some of the things in this first 
letter are colored by the fact that several writers confess in 
their letters that they are heir to just the two troubles I 
mentioned ; one the worry of what to preach about the next 
Sunday, and the other the temptation to fall into ruts. I 
imagine one man echoes a common experience when he 
says: “The choice of finding two topics a week is harder 
than the writing of the sermons.’ 
suggestions for courses of sermons. 

Now thousands of preachers are spared both this worry 
and this temptation. The preachers in the Roman Catholic, 


’ 


Several writers ask for 
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Lutheran and Anglican communions have a gospel for the 
day, and commonly their sermon is an exposition of that 
gospel or its main point. I do not belong to any one of 
these communions, but after considerable study of the 
problems of preachers and some pastoral experience I think 
I have become a convert to this idea. Anyhow, I feel more 
and more that for the beginner it would be a good thing 
for him to take the Episcopal prayer book, which begins 
with the fourth Sunday before Christmas and follow the 
gospels given there for the year. 
about the choice of the Sunday morning service. Further- 


There is then no worry 


more, the very insidious and common temptation of con- 
tinually preaching or overemphasizing one phase of the 
gospel or to be always coming back to the favorite theme is 
absolutely precluded. The Anglican selection is a very 
wonderful piece of work, made by a great body of scholars, 
and has stood the test of generations. You have only to 
open it at any page. As I write, it is the sixteenth Sunday 
after trinity. The gospel last Sunday was from the ser- 
mon on the mount, the great passage on serving God or 
Mammon; the Sunday before, from Luke 16, where Jesus 
is cleansing the lepers; the Sunday before, the story of the 
good samaritan, with the great text on loving God and our 
neighbor with all our powers; before that the wonderful 
passage on humility—the story of the pharisee and the pub- 
lican—and so on. During the year every doctrine and 
teaching of the Christian faith is covered—every phase of 
human life. 

It would be telling tales out of school if I were to name 
the preacher in New York who helps me most and whom 
I consider the ideal parish preacher; but every Sunday 
morning he mounts the pulpit and for half an hour teaches 
the great congregation the wonderful truth from the gospel 
for the day. Curiously enough, only recently two different 
men spoke to me about their ministers. One said his min- 
ister could not preach a sermon without getting on to 
prohibition and the other said he got international peace 
every Sunday morning. (Of course, in the foregoing para- 
graph I am thinking of the average parish minister. There 
might well be exceptional churches in great cities or college 
towns where specific problems needed constant attention. ) 

Everywhere one turns he finds, both in Great Britain 
and in America, the growing conviction on the part of all 
students of preaching that we must more and more em- 
phasize the teaching function of the pulpit. I feel this so 
strongly that were I to go back into a parish I would imme- 
diately begin to plan courses of sermons covering the whole 
history and experience of the church. In most parishes 
such courses would be most adapted to the evening service, 
but there would be no harm in using them Sunday morn- 
ings in many places. The benefit of these courses is three- 
fold: They have a sustained interest for the congregation ; 
they give an opportunity to instruct the people thoroughly 
in many subjects, but best of all they keep the minister in 
his study and give him constant mental drill and enlarge- 
ment. I have recounted in these columns my own experi- 
ences with the teachings of Jesus, so I will not go into de- 
tail here. It was the most profitable experience I ever had, 
and I imagine the most profitable experience for my congre- 
gation while I was their minister. For four mornings a 
week I was at my special table, with my big blank book 
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open, and my thirty volumes of comment about me and I 
got so fascinated with the task that I forgot luncheon. I 
laughed when I occasionally read the complaint of some 
(One of the letters I 
ion last week. ) 


preacher that he had run dry. am 


answering made that confes 


I could have preached twice a day the year through and 
cried for more congregati 
ideas that I sometimes had to sit down 


ns to conquer! I was so full of 
sermons | 
I shared all this 


I preached for the first course on 


and write 
never got a chance to preach. Of 
with my cons 
the teachings of Jesus on the great doctrine the sec- 
ond, the parabolic teachings of Jesus; 


on the 


for the third, a course 


teachings of Jesus on human relations; for the 


fourth, the philosophy of life as taught by Jesus—his esti 


mate of values—and finally, a course on Jesus Christ and 


the social question ack over the years it 


to me that I grew more in year than in the | 
vears put together, althou 

and divinity school. It 

man who sits right down 

into truth who grows, and 


Of course one cannot de\ 


‘ver, but there are others 

one has spent a year on the teac 
duce courses on the epistles 
course of Sunday eveni: 
Corinthians by the great | 
Robertson. In printed form t 
remain the classic exam 

kk them through and 
must have put upon them in his study 
irkable i 


} 
; 


ing, but 


us that they aroused rem 
Brighton. Any one of the epis 
, word by word, verst 
in human 


7 he tl 
will fin 


tion which aris¢ 
I do not know it. 

erossing because on 
he commenta 


I found a won 


Christian idea 


Homeric 
Plato and 
Beyschlag. Geor 


and such book 


found that wl 


a revelation. he cong1 on became intensely in 


it Was 


terested because it these were the 
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our lovalty had been 
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repeating since childhood. Courses on what the church has 
done through history serve wonderfully to give perspective 
to the faith and increase interest in the church. 
that 


The reason 


Roman Catholics are so much more loyal to their 
church and more attached to it than protestants are to theirs 
is not simply because it is their mother, not simply because 
it is the home of the soul, not simply because it is their au- 
thority in matters of belief, but partly because they know 
so much more about it, its greatness, its achievements, the 
wonderful things it has done, than does the protestant. 

I might go on, but it is not necessary to give more illus- 
trations. There is the whole field of Christian biography, 
missions, the church and social problems, all of which should 
be brought before the congregation in courses, if one is to 


be a minister. I have been the 


view rather than the congregation, so have pur- 


writing with 


posely chosen those courses that would put him down to 


real hard scholarly work and directly minister to his pulpit 
ake his preaching a joy as well as a power. 

vext week I want to say a few words about the preacher 

ind perhaps refer to a few great books he might 


FREDERICK LYNCH. 


Sliding Down 
of Safed the Sage 


SISTER of 


_ os 
I1rabpu 


the the 


is supposed to take a Nap 


daughter of 


incheon, and it is not always easy 
World can spare her for that 
place where she liketh best to 
Grandsire. 

her, and lay her on the couch, 


she saith, When are you going 
For then I can go to sleep. 
pound this old Machine, she 


usually be depended upon 


a day that she was lying there, 
and 
found her more than halfway off the Couch and with her 
feet 


[ heard a little noise, and 


on the Floor. 


\nd I came unto her, and I said, My little girl, it is not 
time to waken yet. 

And she said, I know it, Grandpa, but I slided down. 

So I laid her back upon the Couch, and she went to sleep 
again. And I thought of the gentle contrition with which 
she said, I know it, Grandpa, but I slided down. 

And I remembered some of the things I had done and 
some that I had left undone, and I said, Oh, Lord, rebuke 
I know that I 
done many things that I ought not to have done, and 


have left undone many things that I ought to have done. 


not neither chasten me in displeasure. 


But it was not altogether because I am a poor miserable 
sinner; | 
And |] 


1 


h things, and I 


slided down. 
remember the word of the Lord unto such as 
sav suc remember the Little Girl, and I 


understand. 
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The Dangerous Art of Misunderstanding 


By Lynn Harold Hough 


E HAD JUST BEEN FLYING from London to 
Brussells. The nose of the machine was right in 
the teeth of a stiff wind and the journey consumed 
three hours. I read a recent brilliant detective story, look- 
ing down at the great panorama spread out below at every 
comma (at least so I declared when my mother to whom 
every minute in the air was a delight accused me of lack of 
appreciation). It was indeed a splendid sight as we swung 
out over the city of Brussells and came down in great 
swinging curves to the ground. The fascination of the trip 
the air and perhaps something of its elevation were still 
in our minds when we took the train for Cologne. By and 
by a couple of gentlemen left our compartment at one of 
the stations and also left the French newspapers they had 
been perusing on the tiny table in the compartment. Eagerly 
enough I picked up these papers to see what typical travel- 
lers were reading. Very soon I found sentences in clear 
and brilliant French which told the tale of a feeling toward 
America which the very caustic energy of the writing made 
poignant enough. One of the papers in speaking of tl 
sreat debt suggested that the time would come when, after 
1 Frenchman had eaten his breakfast, he might say, “This 
least did not go to America.” And an article in one of 
the papers speaking of American business men who insisted 
on seeing the books of certain banks before investing in se 
curities declared that this sort of thing was an intolerable 
invasion of French sovereignty. 

That the feeling of irritation against America is both 
deep and acute can scarcely be denied. One of my friends 
told of a conversation he had overheard in which an irate 
European described what he would like to have done to 
\mericans by the one expressive gesture of drawing his 
hand across his throat. To be sure the matter of actual per- 
sonal discourtesy has been a good deal exaggerated. In 
neither France nor Italy did I have cause for complaint this 


summer. The usual Latin courtesy was in evidence. On 


the whole I think that a man who behaves like a gentleman 
will be treated like a gentleman. But under the surface 
there is a deep and bitter feeling which is very well worth 
considering. 


FRENCHMEN DISTRUST FRANCE 


I do not think it can be said that France is poor. The 
truth seems to be that successive repudiations for more than 
a hundred years have made the ordinary Frenchman un- 
willing to trust the financial stability of his government. 
When he has saved something he secures pounds or dollars 
and keeps his treasure in a currency which has a way of 
Of course 
But it is 
surely an attitude which the French experience of the last 


being steady amid storms of depreciation. 
very attitude makes the whole situation worse. 


hundred years makes it easy to understand. 

There is a tremendous myth all about Europe as to the 
wealth of America. Even Americans in ordinary circum- 
stances spend money on a vacation trip to Europe as they 
do not spend at home and many people of wealth fling 


money about in a fashion which to the ordinary European 
suggests a story from Arabian Nights. Despite our un- 
deniable prosperity, it has been estimated that if you com- 
pare the curves of increasing prosperity as affected by the 
war only Germany lost more than the United States. To 
be sure, our wealth has grown by mighty leaps and bounds 
and may seem to set off such an estimate. But our soaring 
prices must be considered in connection with our prosperity. 
That the debt is a staggering burden in certain European 
nations cannot be denied. That the burden is borne with 
an angry protest of spirit which bodes ill for the good 


feeling of the world is also true. One economist has pro- 


duced dramatic figures to show how the workers of Europe 
must bend their backs under terrible and prolonged toil to 
pay the debt to America. And in some quarters such figures 
are read with gnashing of teeth. 


Night on the 


Opera in Paris, or me of the shining 


lure pe possesses all its 
avenue de 
glittering loveliness. 


feet of Louis XIV, 


and the gracious subtleties of personal relations still find 


bridges over the Seine, 


Versailles still seems to echo with thx 


themselves expressed with a kind of inevitable and natural 


sympathy in the clear beauty of French speech. Beyond 


the Alps one still comes upon Italy and with the Mediter 
ranean on one side and the dramatic mountains on the 
The tomb 


other one journeys towa Imperial City. 


Hadrian still remi ne of the stern strength of an- 
cient Rome, and the boys ‘diving in the 


shadow on a summer day rem 


under its 
nd one of the new life which 
comes to inherit and to struggle and it may be to remake 
the world. 


THE AMERICAN INVASION 


And in upon all this loveliness, lighted by gracious mem 


ories, come hundreds of en and women, some of them 


very young, from the lusty republic across the sea. I am 


afraid a good many of them have no altars to the great 
past where they burn incense in their hearts. I am afraid 
sometimes their ways are rude and harsh when seen in 


Latin lands with their tradition of gracious urbanity. I 
am afraid sometimes they are looked upon as the Romans 


of the fifth century A.D. looked upon the strong limbed 


barbarian who had virility and strength 
ilization. And the people who come in such 


who had every- 
thing but civ 
numbers from the other side of the Atlantic do have their 
own technique of living which is different enough from 
that of Latin countries. They measure the life of these 
Latin lands by their own remorseless standards of prac- 
tical efficiency, and find them wanting. And with a view 
of moral responsibility which grows out of emphasis on 
the individual rather than upon some corporate authority 
they find stern words in which to express their disapproval 
of much that they see and of much that they hear. In short, 
everything is perfectly arranged for a comedy of mis- 
understandings which may easily become a tragedy. 
Germany has emerged from the first bitter—shall one 
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say almost sullen—anger after the war. The industry and 
thrift of German character are already making themselves 
felt in far-reaching fashion. In the first days after the war 
no German was smiling, but every German was working. 
Now there is some capacity for smiles as well as work. The 
German sees the events of the last twenty-five years quite 
simply, and one is inclined to say quite unchangeably, from 
the central European point of view. Those who are familiar 
with the attitude of the “revisionists” toward the war are 
in a measure prepared for this point of view. And even 
those of us who do not find it possible to accept this in- 
terpretation of the unfolding of events cannot fail to see 
with what downright sincerity it is held in some form in 
Germany. Still, the German is a severely practical person. 
And he has not watched the behavior of Great Britain in 
respect of such matters as the Locarno pact without a real 
understanding that he has more to hope and less to fear 
With 


bitterness in his heart he is setting about the work of re- 


from Britain than from any other European power. 


building the edifice so terribly treated by the wasting years. 
BRITAIN’S WAY 

Great Britain herself has been passing through difficult 
days. The general strike was an astonishing revelation of 
sritish solidarity and of a terrible sort of strain which it 
is clear can be borne more successfully in Britain than any- 
where else in the world. Perhaps the government has in- 
terpreted with too arrogant an optimism the meaning of 
the great strike and the fashion in which it was brought 
to a close. Perhaps there are lessons to be learned which 
the party in power at the moment is scarcely capable of 
learning. The British have handled their debt with amazing 
skill. 


situation which grows out of the vast securities held by 


One understands that through making use of the 


British subjects in the United States it has been possible 
to meet obligations to the United States without any seri- 
center 
Lombard 


street, and the British financial situation is in the easy con- 


ous movement of gold. As a matter of fact the 


of financial brain power in the world is. still 


trol of the most masterful minds which deal with financial 
matters in the world today. 

lor all that, the debt to America has gotten on the nerves 
of England. Perhaps too emphatic a use has been made of 
the suggestion that if there were no debt it would be easier 
for the leaders of British industry to deal happily with 
internal problems of industrial organization. It would be 
a pity if the British miner should come to think that it is 
merely the American debt which stands between him and 
a decent livelihood. It would be a pity because it can 
scarcely be claimed seriously that it is true. 

The truth is that Anglo-American relations must be put 
upon a much broader foundation if they are to have that 
heartiness which is sc much to be desired. The American 
parvenu who talks in England as if the only significant 
tradition in America was Anglo-Saxon does not serve the 
cause of understanding goodwill. What we owe to the 
gracious old English speech dripping with memories of 
Chaucer and Shakespere and Milton some of us think we 
understand. What we owe to that tradition of political 


liberty broadening from the magna charta through the bill 


of rights and reform bills to an ever more potent par- 
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liamentary control, some of us feel more deeply than we 
can easily put into words. And some of us have personal 


memories and personal friendships which make England 
the most homelike spot in all the world except our own land, 


AMERICA’S INHERITANCE 


3ut while all this is true it is also true that America js 
much more than a daughter of Britain. America inherits 
the richness and the glory of the whole European tradi- 
tion. The categorical imperative of Immanuel Kant and the 
comprehensive power of the Hegelian dialectic have become 
a part of the very warp and woof of life to many of us. 
The Latin tradition is a rich and glorious thing in the 
life of multitudes of cur citizens and it is not a small 
thing that they come trailing clouds of glory from the 
speech of Dante. The critical acumen which we associate 
with a long line of French critics, among whom one may 
perhaps especially mention Sainte Beuve, is a priceless ele- 
ment in the discipline which has made our ripest critical 
thinkers what they are. We have as a birthright this hearty 
perspective in which all Europe is seen as the fatherland 
of our mind and our conscience and our heart. And our 
friends in England must think of us as the glad possessors 
of this cosmopolitan heritage. And they must see, what 
their own readiness to apprehend the meaning of vital 
movements in other lands will make it easy for them to see, 
that ever since the day when Ralph Waldo Emerson issued 
our intellectual declaration of independence our best men 
with simplicity and without self-consciousness have been 
seeking to discover the meaning of our national spirit and 
without flamboyant self-assertion to be loyal to that mean- 
ing as a priceless gift from the God who gives to every 
people a personal witness which it is to bear in the world. 


THE ENGLISH GENTLEMAN 


With all his sturdy consciousness of the meaning of his 
own great tradition there is no more sympathetic or hearty 
man in all the world than the English gentleman at his best. 
And with all the sense of our most highly trained and 
nobly S< yphisticated scholars of debt to older lands, and of 
happy and glorious debt to the long tradition of Anglo- 
Saxon life, there are no men more sturdily determined to 
find their own way through the vast morasses of human ex- 
perience than are our best and sincerest men. When these 
two types of men meet, the relations of Britain and America 
are seen at their very best. On the one side there is free- 
dom from arrogance. And on the other there is freedom 
from subservience. It is other types who cultivate the 
dangerous art of misunderstanding. And it is important 
that these best types should set the standard. As our popu- 
lation brings us nearer to the point of saturation in re- 
spect of many matters of production, and as the struggle 
for the possession of raw materials becomes more intense 
all over the world, it will be very important that on each 
side our relations shall be governed not by bright and 
adroit men whose agile minds have taught them to live by 
their wits, but by men—sons of fact, Carlyle would call 
them,—who will see each situation as it actually is, and go 
forward to make a future in which co-operation shall give 
a heart of kindliness even to years of rivalry. 
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As to the debt, does any sound student of economics or 
any man who understands the tense and cruel elements in 
the present situation suppose that we can go on much 
longer without making some adjustment? To be sure, we 
do not want to be merely pawns in a game of European 
militarism. We are a little disturbed by the vast sums which 
nations supposed to be financially embarrassed can spend 
upon military activity. When the adjustment is made, 
surely we must have assurance that the easing of the situ- 
ation in Europe shall not merely mean a speeding up of 
military production. We should not like for instance to 
discover that we had merely made it possible for France 
to enter upon a new period of aggressive construction of 
war planes. (And against whom, by the way, are these war 
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planes to be used?) The situation is baffling and complex. 
But we are studying it earnestly. And I for one believe 
that when the way is clear and the real meaning of an ad- 
justment is seen to be the all round good of the world, 
America will be ready to make it. 

If there are all too many who are becoming entangled 
in the practice of the dangerous art of misunderstanding, 
is it not also true that among us all the quiet, patient men 
who decide the way we are to go, are trying to see things 
as they are, and to erect a sound structure of good will 
for the world on a basis, not of romantic ignoring of 
facts, but rather of honest acceptance of facts? I have 
put it as a question. Let me change that, and make the 
question an assertion and an article of faith. 


Home Missions 


By Fred Eastman 


OME MISSION AGENCIES have made en- 
H couraging progress of late in dealing with the 

problem of financial aid to competing churches 
in rural America. Three years ago Dr. Edmund S. Brun- 
ner, of the Institute of social and religious research, esti- 
mated that of the $4,240,000 which the protestant churches 
were giving yearly in home mission aid to some 20,000 ru- 
ral churches a little over $3,000,000 or 71 per cent, went 
to competing points. While no similar estimate is now 
available for purpose of comparison, the reports of the 
home mission boards of the major denominations indicate 
a change in the right direction. The aim of this brief ar- 
ticle is to summarize what has been accomplished and to 
suggest the reforms that seem next on the horizon. 

The Methodists, whose rural work is now superintended 
by Rev. Mark A. Dawber, have withdrawn aid from at 
least 200 competing churches during the past year. Mr. 
Dawber’s annual report frankly faces the problem and seeks 
to quicken the conscience of his church regarding it. He 
calls for a further withdrawal of aid to competing churches 
and urges the use of such funds for the larger and wiser 
development of selected non-competitive enterprises in each 
district. “To continue the present method,” he says, “with- 
out any attempt at redress is to invite a criticism that will 
culminate in the further breakduwn of missionary morale 
and the ultimate refusal to support our missionary causes.” 
The Methodist board of bishops has approved a statement 
of principles for the administration of rural work which 
includes the recommendation that each district “study 
church groupings, prevent parish overlapping. . . . and ad- 
vise with church authorities over denominational readjust- 
ments needed.” Further, the rural department according to 
its published report, specifically mentions as one of its goals 
for 1926 the “centralization of churches of our own de- 
nomination and the allocating of territory where other de- 
nominations are involved.” 

The Congregationalists, who have never been so great 
sinners in this matter of competition, candidly list the very 
few competitive churches of their communion which are 


still aid-receiving and state in no uncertain terms their atti- 
tude of opposition to the principle. They have concluded 
arrangements with the Presbyterians in Montana for the 
exchange of twelve churches in order to avoid duplication 
and to increase effectiveness. It is in Montana, by the way, 
that the greatest progress has been made by the protestant 
churches in co-operation and in eliminating the waste of 
money and of spiritual effort in overlapping. This has been 
accomplished through the home missions council of that 
great commonwealth. Rev. Elmer H. Johnson, a Congre- 
gationalist, is secretary of that council. He says, “Where 
a village is found to have too many churches it is not be- 
cause the local people have said, Go to, now, let us have 
another church, but it is because some traveling ecclesiastic 
has come in from the outside to bag another organization. 
And he has come with subsidies.” Mr. Johnson and the 
council have set their faces resolutely to put an end to this 
practise. Other states in the far west are following Mon- 
tana’s example. 


A GOOD START MADE 


The Presbyterians have gone on record, through their 
board of national missions, as being “unequivocally opposed 
to the use of home mission aid for the furtherance of com- 
petition.” The budget estimate blanks of the board now 
require that the competitive fields be especially listed and 
that an explanatory statement be appended giving the rea- 
sons why aid should be given. Although this board gives 
no figures as to the number of rural churches from which 
the denomination has withdrawn home mission aid because 
of their competitive character, it says that it has made ad- 
justments in a considerable number of cases. The clerk of 
the board, Rev. H. N. Morse, writes, “our first problem has 
been one of classification which is fairly well completed. 
The second problem has been to get a report on general 
procedure. This we hope is on its way to accomplishment 
through the home missions council. The third step would 
be to secure adequate machinery for adjustment on the 
field, and a good start has been made. . . .” 
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The Baptists are less specific in regard to their recent 
efforts in this direction. Their policy, so far as national 
headquarters goes, is against it, but the initiative in such 
matters is left to state conventions for their respective 
areas, the national home mission society reserving the right 
to refuse an application for a missionary to a field already 
over-churched. Just how often this right has been exercised 
is not known. However it will be remembered to the last- 
ing credit of this society that it was one of its representa- 
tives, Dr. Lemuel Call Barnes, who was the moving spirit 
in creating and establishing the Montana plan already 
referred to. 

Even more encouraging as a sign of the times is the 
number of young seminary students who have declared 
that they will refuse to accept appointments to competitive 
student 
conclaves and assemblies they are making their attitude 


or over-churched communities. In their various 
known and the moral pressure they are exerting will sooner 
or later make itself felt even by bishops and all traveling 
ecclesiastics. ‘The problem of competition is by no means 
solved. It is a fair estimate that two million dollars a year 
of home mission money still sinks into this rat hole. But 
it is apparent that the largest and most influential of the 
denominations are now headed away from it, in field work 
as well as in official speeches, and the others will eventuaily 
follow. 


the church is aroused. Some 


courage is being shown. Th 


lhe conscience of 
e technique to make the thing 
effective will surely come in tim 


REFORM NEEDED 

So much for what has been accomplished. What are the 
next steps? When the last dollar of home mission aid has 
been withdrawn from competitive churches we shall find 
the following reforms waiting in the offing for their chance 


to appeal to the conscien of the church: 


1. Pay a living salary and ask a | 
We are told 

me missionary upon his field is about two years, possibly 
less 


nger service from home 


missionaries that the average tenure of a 


It hardly needs argument to persuade anyone that 
lis is too short a period for effective pastoral work. One 
two denominations, notably the Presbyterians, are mak 
ing experiments in ig-term contracts with their m 
irics., 
2. Limit home mission aid in non-competitive fields to a 
definite number of years—in mos five. 


cases 


Sunday 
Is may be maintained as educational activities in 
sparsely settled districts, but permitting churches to go on 
nursing on the bottle of home mission aid for twenty years 
or m ometimes in thriving communities, is no service 


to the churches or to their communities or to the contrivu- 


ors. Wean them at five! This weaning process will be not 


easy, for the older the child the harder it is to take the 
bottle from him. But a courageous field superintendent or 
bishop can do it. 


bish« p of the 


Dr. Robert L. Paddock, for fifteen years 


Protestant Episcopal church in eastern 
Oregon, set a shining example for all such officers when, 
after studying his field, he told the mission board back 
east to “give us your prayers—give others your money” 
and forthwith set to work to build up a great and self- 
respecting diocese without the aid of mission money and 


without competing with other denominations. 
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REFORM THE ACCOUNTS 


3. Install a system of accounting so ordered that ready 
answer can be given to any layman who asks precisely 
where his contribution (undesignated ) has been spent. This 
seems simple, but anyone familiar with the long, long trail 
awinding from the contributor’s original donation to its 
final allocation will realize what a feat must be accomp- 
lished. 

4. Make the basis of home mission expenditure bear a 
closer relation to the basis of appeal. In some of the 
boards there is precious little relation between the depart- 
ments committed to the task of raising the money and 
those charged with the authority to spend it. It is easy 
enough to say that the promoters—the money raisers— 
should take their cue from the money spenders and adapt 
their appeal accordingly. The trouble is that in some de- 
nominations each local conference or presbytery is a law 
unto itself when it comes to spending home mission money 
and it is practically impossible for the promoters to know 
the mind and intent of each of the hundreds of small 
bodies who now have full power to spend their allotments 
as they see fit. It should be axiomatic that any organiza- 
tion that appeals for money is morally bound to see that 
the money is spent in accord with the appeal. This means 
that there should be a single authority over both money 
raiser and money spender to direct the policies of both and 
see that the basis of appeal and the basis of expenditure are 
one and the same. Some boards have this arrangement. 
But others are far from it. And the divorce has meant a 
gradual loss of confidence among the contributors, deple- 
tion in receipts, and the piling up of annual deficits. At 
present the basis of appeal for most home mission money 
is the spiritual and social needs of immigrants, southern 
mountaineers, Alaskans, and various 


Negroes, Indians, 


other under-privileged groups living under the American 
flag. 


denominational churches in rural America and a score of 


But the expenditures include millions to competing 
other appropriations bearing no relation to the home mis- 
sion cause. 

REDUCE 


OVERHEAD 


Home mission boards are wont to 


5. Reduce overhead. 
l 


tel 
cent. 


us that their administration expense is under six per 

3ut they are careful not to make public their defini- 
tion of such overhead. <A rather severe critic said some- 
time ago that it looked to him, after examining one board's 
figures, as if the board had approached its problem by 
saying, “We must be able to tell the country that our over- 
head is only six per cent; now what expenditures must we 
classify otherwise so as to make this statement accurate?” 
Doubtless the situation is not so simple as that. Neverthe- 
less we wait for some board to set its teeth into this problem 
with the resolution to classify everything as overhead except 
the actual salaries of local missionaries, their buildings, 
Some of the 
larger boards never think of classifying their presbyterial 
and secretaries and 
To include that army of salaried 
officials would send their overhead to thirty per cent or 
even more. We should like to see some board courageous 


and the maintenance of their equipment. 


synodical and conference super- 


intendents as overhead. 
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enough to say, “These officers are really a part of our 
overhead. We shall so designate them in our budget. If 
this sends the per cent too high we shall not try to evade 
or cover up; instead we shall reduce the number of paid 
officers until we have a figure that we shall not be ashamed 
to present to our people.” The first board to make that an- 
nouncement may find itself lonely, but it will wear a crown. 
And the tides of public confidence will flow toward it. 

6. The greatest reform is naturally the one we must wait 
longest to see. Put briefly it is this: Cease planting denomi- 
national churches. Where new churches are needed let 
them be of an inter-denominational or community character. 
We deplore the evils of denominationalism, yet we keep 
on planting denominational churches in every section of the 
country. And once the seed is planted we have good rea- 
son to know what sort of fruit it will bring forth. In 
Kipling’s phrase, “the egg of a snake will hatch a snake.” 
With all the problems confronting the American people 
in this gene: ition, and especially the church of Christ, the 
mildest thing we can say of denominationalism is that it 
has had its day of usefulness, and the time for Christian 
unity has arrived. 

Some day—how long will it be—the representatives of 
half a dozen denominations will sit down around a table 


OST WESTERN VISITORS come away from 
China talking about her weakness. To me China 
spells strength. Two visits fifteen years apart 
leave the same imprint on my consciousness—a sense of 
vast reserves of force that are yet to play their part on 
the stage of human affairs. 

Most of our discussions of the future of civilization 
proceed in ignorance of what is going on in those parts 
of the earth where civilization was born and raised. In 
the rashness of its youth, our western culture glibly 
assumes that in the east there is only decadence and decay, 
It takes for 
granted that the aggressive, machine-made, western mode 


the closing of a chapter, the end of a cycle. 


of living and thinking will possess the earth and inherit 
the future. Meantime the old orient develops new life. 
India produces the most powerful spiritual personality of 
its age, Japan shows an organizing capacity unsurpassed 
in the west, and China—great, sprawling, formless China 

is now giving British economic imperialism the severest 
blow its prestige and power have yet received. 


CYCLE THEORY BREAKS DOWN 


Those writers who have been developing the cycle theory 
of civilization, contending that like the bodily organism, 
unless it meets with disaster midway, it moves inevitably 
through youth and maturity to the decline and senility of 
old age, will do well to extend their studies to China where 
men have lived together the longest. Yet everybody 
knows, and many fear, the fact that the racial vitality of 
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on which lies the map and survey of a region that is under- 
churched and needs help. Instead of each representative 
endeavoring to “capture this strategic point for my great 
denomination,” they will all plan how they can work to- 
gether and pool their resources in order to help the people 
of that region develop a church without a denominational 
tag—a church that will be a house of prayer for all people. 


SEED AND HARVEST 


Denominationalism with all its strife and wasteof spiritual 
and economic energies will continue with us so long as we 
plant and cultivate its seeds with home missions money. 
We may expect a harvest of Christian unity when we have 
sown the seeds of it, and not until then. The old order 
found its representative in the home mission executive 
who once cried, “Gentlemen, the gospel is not preached in 
its purity—in its purity, mind you,—in any community 
until our denomination is established there!” The new order 
finds its representatives in the growing number of young 
pastors who regard themselves not as the employes of any 
one denomination commissioned to build its outpost in 
their communities, but as servants of God, charged with 
the responsibility of bringing their people into fellowship 


with him and with one another. 


Will China Turn To Forcer 


By Harry F. Ward 


the Chinese is unimpaired. Their national culture is now 


exhibiting a similar vigor. The renaissance movement 
has in the past few years accomplished its two objectives. 
It has liberated Chinese youth from the grip of the old 
formal classical education by giving it the tools of the 
critical method. It has made general education possible 
by substituting in print the spoken for the intricate classical 
language. The leader of this movement describes its 
present program as the “critical examination, revaluation 
and revitalization of our national cultural heritage.” Here 
is the vigorous assertion of the worth of the indigenous 
Chinese culture, of its right and capacity to live in a 
scientific age. 

When we remember that the Chinese social structure 
is being exposed at one time to the shock of three revolu- 
tions through which the west has gone successively, it is a 
remarkable thing that it should hold together at all. There 
is the political revolution that developed a democratic 
government; the intellectual revolution that brought into 
use the scientific methods; and the industrial revolution 
that organized life around the power machine. The 
toughness of the Chinese pattern of life in withstanding 
these combined shocks justifies the prediction that what- 
ever changes may occur in China, its government, eco- 
Is it 
mere imagination to think that westerners who have lived 


nomics and religion will be predominantly Chinese. 


long and sympathetically in China, take on more of the 
Chinese mind and temperament than those who have lived 


similarly in Japan and India? It is certainly a fact that 
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the culture of Japan derived originally from China. It is 
also true that underneath the sectional, religious and 
political differences in China, there is something common 
to all Chinese, that one does not find to the same extent 
in India; something against which the aggressive virility 
of the west finally beats in vain. 


SOURCES OF CHINESE CIVILIZATION 


Therefore, while China may borrow some things from 
the constitutionalism of Great Britain, the republicanism 
of the United States, and the sovietism of Russia, her political 
system finally will express the historic genius of China for 
democracy and will develop from the base of the village 
and clan system. Her economic system likewise will appro- 
priate something from capitalism and from communism, will 
learn also from the céoperative societies that are midway 
between these two, but it will be at its base molded on 
the background of the guilds, and of the kinship organiza- 
tions that tie China together. Her religion in the end will 
not assimilate much of the ecclesiastical, ritualistic, or 
doctrinal elements of the west. By virtue of her history 
and temperament, the Chinese type of Christianity will 
develop the neglected ethical element that lies at the heart 
of the religion of Jesus. In each of these fields, the 
Chinese have capacity to contribute something vital to the 
common development of mankind. To that life of man 
which must inevitably be lived closer together and in 
smaller space, with a common consciousness and a common 
organization, China will bring great gifts. Her long 
training, through her moral philosophy, in adjusting situa- 
tions, in developing harmony out of conflict, should enable 
her to help the world find whatever degree of synthesis is 
possible and desirable between the opposing political and 
economic systems that are now in battle array around the 
world. 

It can, then, be set down as an historic event of the first 
importance, that the oldest and largest unit in the world’s 
population should now be coming upon the stage of inter- 
national affairs, there to play the part due to its size and 
age. No wonder that this phenomenon produces shrill 
cries of alarm from those who think in terms of the 
balance of power between nations and races. Tagore has 
pointed out that the west has developed the nation as a 
machine, with capacity of accomplishment and attitude of 
aggression not known in the east. It is significant that 
the western peoples call themselves not nations but powers. 
Now China, an almost fluid mass, united by intangible 
elements, living a common life without much organization, 
becomes a nation in this western sense 
and as presently India will do. 





as Japan has done, 
The question, therefore, 
of the temper in which China enters the international scene 
as an actual participant, is of extreme importance to the 
future of mankind. 


ANTAGONISM TO THE WHITES 


It is an ominous fact that at present, as for some time 
past, the scene is so set as to produce in China an attitude 
of antagonism and a temper of resentment to the other 
powers and even to the white race. All around the earth 
the traveler finds a rising tide of animosity and rebellion 
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against the dominance of the white people. The white 
man, endowed by his climatic environment with an 
aggressive virility, has for several centuries been pushing 
his conquering, expropriating way around the earth, carry- 
ing to others, whether they wanted them or not, his govern- 
ment, his economic system, his religion. In each of these 
fields he has also carried, along with his widespread practice 
of superiority, certain ideals of freedom, of justice and of 
fraternity. Therefore, he faces now not only the natural 
revolt against the mastery of others which springs eternal 
in the human breast, but also the inevitable day of judg- 
ment—the comparing of his practice with his ideals. 

It is in China that this judgment comes in its clearest 
form, and it is a test never before faced by any people. 
For the first time, so far as we have record, here are men 
trained in the cultures of both east and west. They know 
the best and the worst of both types of civilization. The 
present anti-foreign movement in China is no blind move- 
ment of prejudice and passion against the alien; it is a 
discriminating, critical judgment of the west on its own 
ground. In particular, it is a comparison of its deeds with 
its ideals. 

THE DEADLY PARALLEL 


The unequal treaties, the cultural penetration, the claim 
of race superiority are set over against the white man’s 
boasts of justice and freedom, his proclamation of a 
religion whose central teaching is that we should love our 
neighbors as ourselves. The perilous possibility that hangs 
in the outcome is not merely that the white man should 
go on losing the moral prestige that has been slipping 
away from him since the world war, since Amritsar, since 
Shanghai, since Taku, but that the Chinese themselves 
should come to disbelieve in the validity of the ideals which 
the white man has failed to live up to, and also in the 
moral values of their own philosophy. If she fulfilled her 
national heritage, China would come into the world arena 
with an ingrained belief in the possibility of settling con- 
flicts by adjustment and, if necessary by compromise, on 
the basis of the appeal to reason; and back of that faith 
there would be a long experience to justify it as the best 
way of getting along. But today, because of the aggressive 
pressure of the west upon that great nation, because of the 
manner in which her weakness is being taken advantage 
of, because of the delay in meeting her demand for 
freedom and justice, young China is rapidly becoming 
convinced that in international affairs justice cannot be 
secured by the appeal to reason but only by the use of 
force. She is abandoning her ancient moral method in 
favor of that which is dominant in the west. This drift 
to force on the part of those who will make the China 
of tomorrow, is the dominant fact recorded by those who 
know them. I will set down only two incidents out of 
several. 

In New York I heard one of the officers of the Chinese 
National Student alliance asked by an American whether 
China was turning toward force. “Well,” he said, “we 
have matters to talk over with the west and the west does 
not seem to understand us. In the end, if you want to 
talk with people, you must use the language which they 
understand.” 
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In Montreal, I heard a Canadian ask the leader of a 
Chinese delegation there to study transportation, “What 
about the drift of young China to force?” The answer 
was, “Well, I will tell you. I have two sons. I had 
always expected to educate them as gentlemen; but now 
they are going to get the best military education I can 
find for them.” Then I remembered that prominent 
Chinese woman, graduate of one of our oldest colleges, 
who in her own country had sajd to me when I asked her 
where she saw hope for China’s future, “Unless the 
western nations will learn to treat China as they want 
to be treated, our only hope is in force.” And I remem- 
bered that she had quietly added, “I am sorry for the 
west, it does not see where it is going; and I am afraid 
for my own people; they have so much power and they 
may develop it unjustly.” Something of the best of the 
east and west was speaking in her then. The question 
had got beyond any self-regarding issue of who would 
win in possible conflict. 


HUMANITY’S LOSS 


As for us it should be more than the question of the 
nemesis that the white man will inevitably draw upon 
himself, beyond the dreams of his most hysterical agitators 
concerning the yellow peril, if he drives China and the 
rest of the orient into the belief that there is no remedy 
for injustice except force. The bigger question is what 
is lost from the pool of humanity’s resources, what is 
missing in the possibilities for the future cooperative 
development of the human race, if the technique for the 
adjustment of conflict so long developed in China is de- 
stroyed and the moral philosophy that is behind it is wiped 
out. That is why the historian will set down as the most 
important happening of the present moment the change 
of Chinese psychology from the basis of reason to the 
basis of force. 

Unquestionably the people of the United States do not 
see where they are going; do not realize the significance of 
this change in mood in China. It is not a question of 
whether the farther looking diplomats can hold back that 
vociferous section of the foreign commercial interests in 
China who would like to subdue that country by force; 
it is a question of whether the mind-set that determines 
peace or war for future generations is now being formed 
in China. Australian labor calls a Pan-Pacific conference 
in Honolulu this November because its leaders know that 
the question of whether or not the world is to be safe 
for our grandchildren is now being determined in the area 
of the Pacific. At the same time the powers consider it 
the opportune moment to try to restore their waning 
prestige by showing the strong hand once again, and de- 
livering an ultimatum over the partial closing of the river to 
Tientsin. Our government participates in what our 
Chinese Christians call “this worn-out gunboat policy”; 
and the students of China—along with them, also, the 
forces of organized labor—are set all the more strongly 
in the conviction that force is the only method that will 
avail in international affairs. Is it impossible for the 
white man to understand, before it is too late, the nature 
of the forces that he is calling into play in the orient? 
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LONELY VOICES 


The only voices of understanding and protest that have 
been raised are those of a little company of missionaries, 
and their request for support and similar action by the 
home authorities has so far been without avail. Are we, 
then, to drift in silence while the state department, with 
excuses of present necessity, permits the fuel to be laid 
for a conflagration in the future that will be even less 
controllable than the European war? Are we being com- 
mitted to acts and attitudes in China which will tie our 
hands as England was tied by similar engagements in 
Europe before 1914? It is worse than futile to dream 
of world peace on the basis of international organization 
in Europe along with the continuance of exploitation, or 
even the delay of justice, in China. If organized religion 
has any power to influence international affairs, it will need 
to demonstrate it speedily in securing some gesture of 
justice to China that will change the mind-set toward force, 
in bringing about some repentance and renunciation of the 
spirit of aggression toward that great land. If it can do 
neither, at least it had better keep its own hands clean by 
informing its constituents concerning the nature and mean- 
ing of the situation. 


Olivet Alchemy 


By John W. Herring 


and a college campus where church and synagogue 
are met to reason together. . . . “Ovinu, sha ba sha ma 


\ GENTLE AUGUST twilight in Southern Michigan 


yim—Our Father who art in heaven—T’noh noh malchus- 
‘cho—thy kingdom come—Z’maleh r’zonecho—thy will be 
done.”. . . Thus an ordained son of American Israel before a 
Christian audience, conducting a full Jewish service in a 
little village church in leafy Olivet. Outside, the very trees 
seemed to bend and listen in the impressiveness of the hour. 

And so the wonder grows that kindred faiths have been 
cleft by dark misunderstanding for nineteen hundred years. 

We are whirling away to Texas and to Manhattan, to 
the coast and to Dixie. We go to pavements where throngs 
jostle, to hinterlands where nights are ominous with the 
flaming cross. But our spirits linger in a little village 
where for a not-to-be-forgotten week, men lived together 
more nearly as the God of Abraham and of Isaac and of 
Jacob—and of Jesus, intended. 

Some months ago a casual suggestion was written by a 
Gentile to a Jew. “Can church and synagogue meet to talk 
international peace without theological bloodshed ?” was the 
tenor of the note. Some patient courier of the government 
carried this missive for a two cent stamp on its appointed 
errand in the same leathern sack, perhaps, with a Dearborn 
Independent and an edict from the Imperial Wizard. 
Strangely various are the strands of the cable that connects 
the minds of men. And what price a postal courier’s 
thoughts as this cable tingles through his hands? 

The suggestion struck root and became a plan. The 
central conference of American rabbis, and the Fellow- 
ship for a Christian social order arranged a seven day con- 
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versation on the ways and price of peace between the na- 
tions. In the conference also were members of the Mid- 
west council and of the Jewish Christian committee of the 
federal council of churches. 

And so on August eighth we came to Olivet. The startled 
and strictly Gentile chauffeur of the battered station wagon 
gathered up the valises of rabbis and goyim, stacking one 
upon the other in his non-theological tonneau. He deposited 
us upon the veranda of Shepherd hall. Genial college boys 
helped us park our creeds and baggage beneath our respec- 
tive cots and the alchemy of Olivet began its subtle work. 

It is difficult to report this alchemy of Olivet. It was 
an alchemy of swift hours spent beneath fatherly campus 
oaks, in which men’s minds met and crossed; then found 
a common way either in agreement or in understanding. 
Hours in which we took swift excursions into Latin Ameri- 
ca and her problems with specific concern for the present 
ordeal of Mexico; into knotty phases of the struggle of 
racial and religious minorities for a place in the sun; into 
the jungles of the European debt question ; into the sprawl- 
ing interrogations of Russia; into the hallways of a man’s 
We found fresh interest 
in exploring the well worn trails of the league and out- 


personal conscience about war. 


lawry questions. And we asked ourselves what church and 
synagogue ought to do about this whole present method 
of settling world disputes by murder. 

But perhaps the alchemy found its swiftest working out 
of school hours.—Yes, and after the curfew rang. For 
the stout convivial spirits of Olivet shrank from squander- 
ing valuable hours in sleep and midnight was apt to find 
a squadron of boats on the lake where rabbinic tenor and 
Gentile soprano blended in with clerical bass in “Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot” and “Ah’ll walk all ovah God’s 
Heaven.” 

The alchemy is diaried in the parking log of the week: 
Sunday we parkee our suspicions; Monday we parked our 
sense of the unusual; Tuesday we parked our titles; Wed- 
nesday, we parked our metropolitan gravity and our con- 
ventional cobwebs; Thursday, our age; Friday, our sur- 
names; and Saturday we commissioned the village police 
to scrap the entire-above-listed-outfit. 

The alchemy was, moreover, one of intellectual demo- 
cracy. To quote the much beloved chairman of the con- 
ference, Reinhold Niebuhr (of the Evangelical synod, The 
Christian Century, the Atlantic Monthly and the planet), 
a monopolistic “vested interest in ideas and ideals” be it 
Christian or Jewish, found a disconcerting reception in 
Olivet. The love of peace and the hatred of war; the 
dreamings of the spirit and the glow of the heart were 
found to be no signed originals locked within the jealous 
walls of Christian or of Jew but part of the common 
wealth of a God-touched humanity. 

Shall we try to sum this alchemy of Olivet? In simple, 
this: Humanity met formal creed, suspicion, ignorance of 
the other man, the cobwebs of the past,—and Humanity 
won. 

There was in the atmosphere of Olivet the tang of dis- 
covery. The thrill of finding new veins rich in gold. The 
quiver of an almost painful sense of the girth of this re- 


vealed humanity. The “sound of the loom weaving” for 
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us the tapestry of a richer mankind. And, withal, a minor 
cadence of the spirit as we thought of the wilful self im- 
poverishment of the group that locks its cell against the 
world to feed continually upon itself. 

What goal did we reach at Olivet? We passed no mo- 
tions, struck no compromise, created no committee. But 
we met as strangers and parted friends. We probed our 
religions and found beneath them—religion. We began in 
tolerance—we finished in understanding. 

When Rabbi Henry Cohan—senior rabbi and Jewish 
bishop of Texas, husband of a gracious mother of Israel, 
father of a beautiful daughter and grandfather of eight 
year old David, flashing of eye and looking the part of the 
little shepherd king—left Olivet for the journey home, it 
was a parting memorable and moving as are partings in 
those rare friendships that are both new and deep. “Rabbi 
Cohen,” said the inimitable Niebuhr, “is the pet of the 
He was. 


conference.” And the inspiration as well. 


There were one hundred at Olivet. We are a vast peo- 
ple. And yet, a voice crying in the wilderness has ere now 
echoed long and far in the halls of the populace. 

“Shim’ie America! Adonoi elohayich adonoi echod!” 
“Hear, oh America! The Lord thy God is One!” 


A Song for Christian Laborers 


XJ OT only in our churchly shrines 
4 N We praise Thy holy name, 
Not only by our prayers and vows 
We hail Thy sacred fame ; 
But in our work we worship Thee, 
The lowly Nazarene, 
To whom all toiling was of worth, 
For whom no task was mean. 


May all our labors be to Thee, 
Dear Master of our life; 
Inspire our hearts with songs of joy, 
Rebuke our selfish strife; 
In grimy shop and busy mart 
May we not waste nor shirk, 
But ever conscious of Thine eyes, 
Loved Comrade of our work. 
Tuomas Curtis CLARK. 
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British ‘Table Talk 


On Board S. S. Andania, Sept. 5, 1926. 
HAVE BEEN TOO LONG in America to write anything 
about America as a whole. It is nearly three months since 
I left Liverpool, and it will be admitted that such a lengthy 
sojourn rules me out from the company of those who can char- 
acterize America. Little can and will be attempted, except to 
say what impressions of some American 
No Generalizations, things have been received by the writer. 
Please Of some, not all! Mathematics begins with 
the distinction between that which is true 
f all things and that which is true of some. Remembering this 
distinction, I should like at the very outset to rule out from the 
scope of this review any generalizations. That is a severe act 
of self-denial which preachers will understand. They may well 
nquire, how they can get along without such things. It is hard 
but it has to be done. There are more than enough writers and 
peakers who are willing to indict a nation, or to exalt it, on in- 
ufficient evidence. They write their labels and have one ready 
reach nation. “The American is ; the British is 
the Frenchman is " There will be more real under- 
standing between the peoples of the world when they have con- 
ented to destroy these labels. 
If therefore my friends at home ask me concerning America, 
shall answer on this wise: “I have visited a section of the 
United States; I have conversed with citizens of many of these 
tes; I have preached and spoken to them; I have been ad- 
itted to their homes; I have seen some of their hotels, great 
nd small. But it would take years to see the whole of the 
untry. Its citizens are varied in their origin and their char- 
icteristics; I have seen little of the Jews and Negroes, less of the 
Poles and Italians; of the south I have had scarcely a glimpse. 
have not spoken with a senator or a judge. I have seen little 
nothing of the many great churches. I can tell some things 
ibout some Americans; but the typical American I do not know, 
ind I doubt whether there is such a person.” 


So that’s that! 


Things Political 

The Americans with whom I spoke agreed that the distinc- 
tion between republican and democrat is one hard to define in 
terms of political doctrine. There is nothing to correspond to 
the English division between conservative and liberal. There is 

labor party which counts for much in the political scene. 

hese Americans witnessed to a certain feeling of bewilderment 
nd paralysis in their political life. They admit, for example, 
hat the problem of the relation between the nations of the 
world is in America a political issue. Cabot Lodge, some of 
hem say, “used the league of nations to sandbag Wilson.” But 
what can the individual citizens do in so vast a field? The cen- 
tral affairs of the states are left to those who specialize in such 
things. The ordinary citizen is content to vote on the republican 
or democratic ticket; but he is remote and helpless. 

At the moment prohibition and the entrance of the United 
States into the world court were the two concerns upon which 
my American friends concentrated their attention; but in dealing 

ith them they were always conscious of being hampered by 

the party division which is as deep as it is mysterious. In some 
I detected a tone of impatience as though they were inclined to 
leave the political world altogether. It is here that democracy 
vill be put to the test. In a little Greek city, in which all the 
tizens could meet in their agora and decide upon their policy, 
lemocracy was one thing. In a wast nation with forty-eight 
tates, each with a life of its own, it is quite another thing. 
ind «til the present age it has been untried. It will not be 
vindicated if things federal are relegated to professionals, and if 
there is nothing left for the average citizen but ta accept the 
policy decided for him by party wire-pullers and sign his name 
after the event. 


It would be a tragedy for example if in the fight for world 
peace the mind of America should be expressed by those who by 
their very calling are thinking not internationally but in terms 
of a traditional struggle between republican and democrat. I 
have wondered sometimes if the air would be cleared and the 
real distinctions in the political scene would be sharply defined 
by the uprising of another party. If the situation from the 
Christian standpoint is to be captured, it will only be by the 
conversion of the man who has hidden his talent in a napkin; 
or in other words by the evidence in action, that the members 
of a democracy can and will take their individual share in the 
life of the whole as well as in their immediate part. Any use of 
the word democracy becomes mere idle verbiage and cant, un- 
less this is done. 


Things Ecclesiastical 

Here again are certain notes upon that small part of the 
church of Christ in America which I was privileged to see. My 
friends agreed that the present hour is one that falls between 
the great prophetic movements. It is the time in which institu- 
tions are being built up and the gains of other days consolidated. 
It is admitted that there is nothing that corresponds to a re- 
vival; the saints long for it but do not see it. The real danger 
for the church in such a time is to keep the language of revival 
when the real thing is not manifest; and perhaps to make re- 
vivals into institutions—to apply to the workings of the spirit 
the methods and tactics of big business. . It is as certain as any- 
thing can be that in Christian history there are “tides of the 
spirit.” Christianity has never settled down for long to an in- 
stitutional regime. Its genius is unfriendly to the idea of mass 
production. Its powers can not be manipulated. “Thou hearest 
the sound thereof but canst not tell whence it cometh or whither 
it goeth.” Just as in the political world, so in the life of the 
church, the problem is how to preserve a place for the freedom 
of the spirit within the vast dimensions of modern organizations. 

There is a real call for Americans to use the organized life of 
their nation for the ends of the spiritual kingdom, even as Paul 
used the framework of the Roman empire. But there may be 
too many concessions made to the temper of the age. Many 
Americans have deplored to me the eagerness of certain churches 
to adopt the language of the sensational press and to reckon by 
the measures of big business. They were thankful for the wit- 
ness of the smaller, less centralized, communities which help to 
correct some of the tendencies inevitable in the larger societies. 
How a church can be at once bold and vast, and free and in- 
dividual, is the problem. It does not cease to be a problem 
when the student passes from the study of Catholicism to that 
of Methodism. The church is first and toremost the school for 
saints. If it ceases to be that, it ceases to be a church. And 
this does not become less true for those who define the saint in 
terms of modern life and see him not as a Sir Galahad moving 
through a world of romance in quest of the holy grail, but as a 
ynan of affairs trying to make experiments in holy living be- 
neath the shadow of the tall towers of New York. The way to 
such a spiritual fulfilment of its calling can still be found, if it 
is sought. 


The Home—the 
Real Battlefield 

The American homes into which I was welcomed are a joy 
to remember. It is a grateful thing to recall by the inward eye 
these gracious and happy places. In them lies the real strength 
of the Christian faith. But it would not be honest to omit a 
reference to the fears which are in many hearts when they look 
at the home-life of their country. It is not the prejudices of 
those who praise former days which leads them to deplore the 
decline of the old pieties of the puritan home. In the public 
educational system there is a neutrality inevitable, it would 
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appear. This is only a second-best, for to leave out religious 
teaching in youth is not in reality to be neutral. But since it is 
the only way possible, there is all the more need for religious 
education in the church and Sunday school, and this again is 
only ettective when it is built upon toundations laid in the home. 
ihe intluence of the state universities in this matter upon the 
youth of America is deeply exercising many thoughtful minds. 
Some pastors with whom | spoke are eagerly and not unsuccess- 
tully leading their people to lay afresh the foundations of a godly 
life where they can be best laid—in the home. 
es © 

The Church and 

Social Problems. 

From many sources I heard of a disposition on the part of 
big business to warn the church off the field of politics and the 
organization of industry. The argument appears to be: “We 
provide the money; we know our own business; Christianity is 
an individual matter; it should teach men to be sober, clean, 
truthful, honest, law-abiding (that is, keeping the laws made for 
them), but it has nothing to say as to those relations between 
man and man which are our concern; here is a realm of grace 
and a realm of business, and they must not be confused.” It 
was noticeable, too, that some of the same speakers were crying, 
“Hands off the plans of the military party!” They were in- 
dignant with the federal council of the churches for its pro- 
nouncements. Others were evidently speechless with anger 
against Mr. Sherwood Eddy. And always there is in the back- 


ground the threat of the cancelled check. No self-respecting 


CORRESP 
Did Jesus Take an Oath? 


Epitor THe Curistian Century: 

SIR: Your correspondent, H. Stanbrough Monell, in the 
issue of August 26, takes Miss Maude Royden to task for say- 
ing in her sermon “On Taking Christ Seriously,” that Jesus 
probably made oath before the Roman Court, at his trial, and 
that his words “Swear not at all,” must be interpreted in the 
light of his own example. Apparently, both Miss Royden and 
her critic overlooked the fact that the best proof that Jesus 
answered under oath is not what he did, or said, before the 
Roman tribunal, but what took place before the Jewish high 
priest. That official addressing Jesus said, “I adjure thee by 
the living God, tell us if thou be the Christ,” Matt. 26:63. The 
word rendered adjure means to “put on oath,” and Goodspeed 
translates thus, “I charge you, on your oath by the living God.” 
Jesus, being thus charged under oath did not demur, but replied, 
“I tell you, you will soon see the Son of Man seated at the 
right hand of the Almighty 
tion of words concerning the Roman custom of administering 
oaths, Mr. Monell and Miss Royden may fight it out be- 
tween themselves. 


So that if it be merely a ques- 


But if the matter at issue is, whether Jesus 
allowed himself to speak under oath, then it seems clear from 
Matthew's account of the trial at the house of Caiaphas, that 
he did. 
Chester, Pa. 


Epwarp B. Po.iarp. 


The Situation at Lincoln 


Epiror THe Curistian Century: 

SIR: As financial secretary of Lincoln university my attention 
was attracted to the paragraph “Another Negro University 
The state- 
ment that “Lincoln is governed by a board of trustees, ex- 


Threatens Revolt” in your issue of September 9. 


clusively of white Presbyterian ministers” is incorrect. While 
all are white, half, or twenty of them, are laymen. The faculty, 
all white, has also in it laymen, and a portion of it, at least, 
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church can ever subdivide the interest of life in the way which 
is demanded. It is an impossible doctrine to say that John 
Smith, when he bangs his door and drives to his business has 
passed out of the moral guidance of the church. A church which 
in this matter compromises with big business is committing 
suicide. Many American friends agreed upon this. 

One thing more should be added in justice to the church of 
Christ as I have seen it in America. In a very short time, in 
the vacation season, I have heard fearless and prophetic voices 
within that church. It has great resources. Before it there is 
an open door and many adversaries. But the Lord God hath spoken 
and there are prophets who can but prophesy. 

America and Great Britain are two countries, not one. They 
will do their work best when this fact is firmly grasped. But 
in the task to which all Christian disciples are called in this age, 
they can do much to encourage and to supplement each other, 
much also can they do in fellowship, but this will be done best 
if each nation will try first of all not to criticize, still less to 
condemn, but to understand. In my sojourn in America I found 
little that could be called unfriendliness toward Great Britain. 
What there was, was chiefly in a certain section of the press. 
But I did find room for a fresh interpretation of Britain’s mind 
and policy. Everywhere I discovered a readiness to hear with 
sympathy a Briton speaking of his own country, not to defend it, 
but to set forth what the heart of Britain thinks and feels and 
dreams. But speech cannot interpret nation to nation; only actions 
can do that. 


Epwarp SHILLITO. 


ONDENCE 


if not all, are in accord with the trustees, in their declining to 
elect Negroes on the board as members. Both are influenced in 
this course solely by a belief that it will continue to secure that 
same unanimity and harmony of the administration that has 
been so marked during its more than sixty years of history. 

In reference to the election of those declining the presidency, 
your statement is not altogether according to fact. The first 
two elected were induced without doubt to decline by the 
evidence that there existed in certain quarters a hostility which 
would operate against them. In case of the third, a prominent 
pastor of Philadelphia, such I am assured was not the case. He 
would have accepted had not a peculiar personal consideration 
influenced him. I do not believe as intimated in The Christian 
Century paragraph that the election of these were influenced by 
the “fundamentalists” of Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Wittram P. Waite. 


An Englishman Protests 


Epitor THe CHrisTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: As an Englishman I bitterly resent the article entitled 
“The British Coal Strike,” which appeared recently in your 
pages. What else can a strike which tries to force grants from 
the government, placing fresh burdens on the English taxpayer 
which he can ill afford to pay, what else can such a strike be 
called but war against constitutional government? I say, thank 
God for our tory government! The liberals would have whined 
and pled; the laborites would have done nothing; but the tories 
have been impartial. If labor had been in power, there would 
have been civil war. 

The English miner is one of the best paid English workers. 
He gets on an average 76 shillings a week, according to the coal 
commission's report. Some even get £10 a week. The owners 
are just as hard put as the men. They cannot afford higher 
Foreign competition is becoming keener and keener 
—and what can you do with a pit that will not pay? 

The author of the article said nationalization was needed. Na- 
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tionalization in a state brings about tyranny, as in Russia. If 
one thing is nationalized, everything will be nationalized. It 
means giving the liberty of the subject over to the government, 
which then has a monopoly of everything—making the people 
absolutely subservient to it, as in Russia. A clergyman, a 
friend of mine, who has spent many years in one of the chief 
coal districts, said that what was needed was amalgamation of 
the bad pits with the good, as far as was possible, and also there 
should be more use made of the by-products. Nationalization 
—no! Certainly not! 

I consider that the present conservative government is the 
best government that England has had for some time. The new 
pension scheme—for whom was it made but for the people? 
Death duties, now made more heavy, are against the rich; and 
yet, according to the author of the article, the sole aim of the 
tory party is to crush the poor. The conservative party pos- 
sesses a brilliant leader in Mr. Stanley Baldwin, who is one of 
the most honest men in the house of commons. The conserva- 
tive party does not consist of a crowd of “old die-hards,” as 
the author seems to think, but is a progressive, democratic party, 
which supports the people’s cause just as much as the liberal or 
labor party profess to do. In Liverpool we have a conservative 
council, with the result that the housing is excellent; but in 
places where there is a labor majority on the council, the hous- 
ing schemes are in a state of chaos. 

The people of England are not trodden under foot and tyran- 
nized. In England the small investor has quite come into his 
own, and wealth is widely dispersed among all classes. The 
author of the article to which I object must not know many 
“perfect English gentlemen,” otherwise that poem at the end of 
the article would not have been published. I just want to tell 
you Americans that all that nonsense about the English gentle- 
man treading on the faces of the poor is over ages ago in Eng- 
land. That kind of literature is imported, alas! from Moscow. 
England will not have one of their despotic oligarchies ruling 
her. England is a land of the free, just as much as America is, 
and more so. The real English gentleman was known by your 
American writer, Washington Irving, whom I quote in con- 
clusion: “I do not know a finer race of men than the English 
gentleman.” 


Liverpool, England. Joun A. Ross. 


The Passaic Strike 


Eprror Tue CurisTiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I want to teil you how fine I think the “Passaic” num- 
ber of The Christian Century was. I had been following the 
strike with great interest and had read every word I could find, 
but I have found nothing that seemed so impartial and clarify- 
ing and truthful as your survey of the situation. 

North Haven, Me. FLorENcE LaMont. 

(Mrs. Tuomas W.) 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for Oct. 17. Lesson text: Deuteronomy. 32:45-52, 34:5-8. 


The Penalty of Sin 


M OSES was almost perfect, yet because of one sin he was 


denied entrance to the promised land. It seems a pity, 
but his story is true to life and one is bound to recognize human 
experience. The fool is the man who refuses to learn from 
the experience of the race. Moses, as a rule, had vast patience, 
but once he lost it. A violent, egotistic, unsympathetic outburst 
destroyed his record. You would think that this sin could have 
been easily forgiven, but the more we learn of modern psy- 
chology, the more we know of the devastating effects of such 
outbursts. The quarrel of a father and mother may cause terrible 
consequences in the child who witnesses it. Rebecca West shows 
us how the greatest evil of divorce is found in the damage done 
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the children. The later sexual aberrations of the children may 
have been caused directly by the divorce of the parents. Dr. J. 
A. Hadfield in that excellent book “Psychology and Morals,” 
says this: “After all is said, repression is nature’s method, we 
must repress. If we did not suppress our instincts—our pride, 
our sex, our fear, our pugnacity—they would get the better of 
us; we should become immoral; the soldier would become a 
coward; the pugnacious man unbearable; we should go to the 
dogs; our vanity would make us socially impossible.” (Note: 
Hadfield speaks of “suppression” as conscious and of “repres- 
sion” as unconscious.) 

According to this author “evil” consists in the perversion of 
any natural urge, instinct or impulse, or in the continuance of 
it, after its natural period of manifestation. Thus pugnacity is 
good in a boy of twelve, but not in the man of forty-five. We 
are not responsible for “complexes” or “repressions,” but we 
must “suppress” fear, pride, sex, pugnacity and all other in- 
stincts or impulses which, uncontrolled, would ruin us. This is 
a wholesome iesson in common sense which is very much needed 
today. No sensible man would hitch a fractious horse to a 
wagon, filled with his children and his friends; to do so would 
be to invite disaster, unless the driver were sure that he could 
manage the brute. Sure of that, he could capitalize the high 
spirits of the horse. Nobody wants young people to be spirit- 
less, but all wise teachers desire the control, sublimation, sup- 
pression of excess impulses. The engineer who drives the flyer 
over the Horseshoe curve, as he brings his splendid train filled 
with people to the top, does not say: “Cut her loose and let her 
go.” He makes very sure that his brakes are working. Very 
carefully and slowly he brings his magnificent equipment down 
and around that beautiful but deadly curve. The finer and richer 
a man’s endowments, the more need for the brakes of suppres- 
sion. Moses was a man of parts; usually he held himself in 
poised and balanced control, but once he violently exploded and 
thus his future was wrecked. 

“Your lowly place may be God’s compromise with your sin.” 
Sin is not an outgrown thing; sin is terribly real. You know 
perfectly well that you are more than a mass of cells, responding 
to stimuli. You have ideals; you possess the spirit of Christ; 
you can control yourself; you can suppress wrong impulses. It 
is this plus-spiritual element that the behaviorists fail to reckon 
with. It is easy to let yourself go, but we do not let ourselves 
g0; we control ourselves, at least, in a measure. The brakes may 
slip now and then, but we apply them. Jesus denied himself in 
his temptations. The difference between Phillips Brooks and 
some smart, unsuppressed college man is partly at least, partly 
a matter of spiritual idealism and control. What happened to 
Augustine, the indulgent young man? To answer that question 
intelligently would throw a flood of light upon modern license. 
Saint Paul said: “I keep my body under.” It was the price of 
his sainthood. Phillips Brooks, the bachelor, sublimated his sex 
instinct, and became the creator of spiritual ideas for a host of 
people. Read what Maude Royden has said on this whole ques- 
tion of “Sublimation,” in her book “Sex and Common Sense.” 
In every home, in every school, in every shop of this country 
some commanding voice should be lifted saying: “You dare not 
let yourself go; you must not give free rein to every passion; 
you must suppress excess impulses; you must find expression in 
constructive ways.” I know young people; I know how freely 
these things are discussed among them; I also know of some 
teachers who are advising these youngsters to run riot, and I 
tell you the hour is here to speak out. (Prudery is only a clear 
indication to the psychiatrist of repressed sex. We cannot bother 
with prudes. Finicky old fools must not deter free speech.) I 
wish I could put Hadfield’s book into the hands of every young 
person. Imagine an uncontrolled society! We need the spirit of 
Jesus as never before—the spirit of expression of the best and 
suppression of the worst. 

Moses exploded—and lost the promised land! Let us all 
profit by his example. Anger, pride, fear, sex, pugnacity and all 
primitive impulses, good in themselves, are to be controlled. 

Joun R, Ewers., 
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Labor Has Not Deserted 
The Church 

A good many rousing addresses will 
now go into limbo, since an investigation 
shows that in Chicago, at least, laboring 
people have not deserted the church. The 
commission on church and industry of the 
Chicago church federation made a 
study of 96 non-Catholic congregations or 
churches. The vocational indi- 
cated that 42 per cent of the membership 
of these churches was male. Nine per 
cent of those gainfully employed were pro- 
fessional men; 6.8 men; 
31.7 per cent were in clerical service; 17.3 
per cent skilled manual laborers, and 19.1 
per cent were unskilled manual laborers. 
It appears, the report, that while 
constitute 76 per cent of 
Chicago’s total gainfully employed popu 
lation, they compose 67 per cent of the 
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It would appear that professional people 
join the church in greater proportion to 
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that clerical workers 
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the unskilled worker. Sixty per 
cent of the personnel of church boards in 
Chicago are As this report 
not negro churches, it is 
that protestant figures on the 
working cooperation with the 
about average 
tancy, quite apart from pessimistic state 
ments of a general nature which have been 
made in this connection. Dr. Arthur E. 
Holt, a well-known sociological expert, ts 
responsible in part for this survey. 
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People of All Denominations 
Become Episcopalians 

A recent release of the Living 
Church, an Episcopal newspaper of Mil 
makes the interesting 
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36 from the Presby- 
Roman Catholics, 19 
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gationalists, 


Congre- 
18 from the Disciples and 12 
Baptists. This kind of press re- 
port ts somewhat like one a few years 
from a Disciples church to the 
newspaper of the denomination. It 
read, “Thirteen saved from the Metho- 
dists.” The real significance of these fig 
ures is not sensed by the Living Church. 
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The membership statistics of any denom 
ination nowadays shows just such a list 
Its meaning is not that all the world is 
thronging the doors of Episcopal or Dis 
ciples conventicles, but that most people 
little about denominations that 
they are willing to worship God with any 
group 
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Gettysburg Lutheran Seminary 
Celebrates 100th Anniversary 

The Lutheran Theological seminary at 
Gettysburg, Pa., founded in 1826 by Sam- 
uel S. Schmucker, also the chief founder of 
the general synod of the Lutheran church, 
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celebrated its 100th anniversary during the 
week beginning Sept. 19. During the 
one hundred years of its history this sem- 
inary has trained many of the clerical 
leaders of the Lutheran church in Amer- 


English Modernists 


HE SUBJECT chosen by Anglican 

modernists for discussion at their 

annual conference at Cambridge 
this year lies at the root of the controver- 
sies which are now shaking the church 
of England to its foundations. From 
September 6 to 12, about 180 members of 
the Churchmen’s union for the advance- 
ment of liberal religious thought consid- 
ered sacramentalism in all its aspects— 
primitive sacramentalism, Semitic sacra- 
mental rites, and the mystery cults which 
to some extent have influenced the Chris- 
tian sacraments; sacraments in the syn- 
the fourth gospel, and Paul’s 
sacramental theories of the Greek 
Latin fathers; the sacramental the- 
ories of the reformers and since the re- 
formation; mystics and the sacraments, 
the value of the sacraments today, their 
misuse, and the arts in relation to the 
sacraments. There was searching investi- 
gation into the origin of the sacraments, 
their use and significance, and in what 
sense they are channels of divine grace; 
but opinion was unanimous and strong 
that, whatever changes the future may 
bring, baptism and particularly holy com- 
munion should be fully maintained and 
regularly practiced. Dr. Bouquet quoted 
a speaker at the National free church 
council meeting in Newcastle “somewhere 
1912” as flatly saying: “We have 
the sacraments.” One would 
like this reference to be verified. In any 
the statement far from represents 
the attitude today of British free church 
generally. Indeed, the tendency 
among nonconformists is to attach more 
and more importance to the sacraments. 
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MAGIC ELIMINATED 


None of the speakers at Girton college 
attributed any magical or supernatural 
properties to either rite. The Rev. C. F. 
Russell, of Southampton, who has been 
Hulsean lecturer at Cambridge, in his 
opening address asked that modernists, 
in seeking to include the operation of the 
sacraments under general laws, should 
not be regarded as doubting or denying 
that they are valid and effective means of 
grace, but he protested against the use in 
connection with baptism of such terms as 
“the new birth” and “regeneration,” un- 
less in a metaphorical sense. Similarly, 
he said some of the language and ideas 
associated with the eucharist represent 
notions “about means of effecting or re- 
newing communion between the god and 
his worshippers” which survive from 
primitive times. The persistence of such 
ideas and terminology helps to keep 
thoughtful people outside the churches. 
Canon Cremer, a veteran of 78, boldly 
protested against the “dishonesty” of the 


ica. Among those who took part in the 
centennial program were: Dr. L. A. Wei- 
gle, professor of Christian nurture in the 
Yale divinity school; Dr. J. Ross Steven- 
son, president of Princeton theological 


and the Sacraments 


church of England in applying to infant 
baptism texts which really refer to adult 
baptism. “I long,” he exclaimed, “to 
have the simple facts of the history of 
baptism acknowledged in our prayer book, 
catechism, and public teaching.” He also, 
referring to the holy communion, said 
that early teaching that God was in a 
specific place was intended to lead up to 
the realization that he is everywhere and 
that the human soul is his temple. 

Dr. Douglas White (chairman of the 
churchmen’s union executive) said that 
the contrast between the baptism of 
John and that of Jesus was the difference 
between water and spirit. Jesus _per- 
mitted water baptism but did not regard 
it as a necessity. Dr. White argued that 
neither of the two chief sacraments of 
the Christian church was instituted or 
commanded by Jesus, but Dr. Gardiner 
Smith, dean of divinity, Jesus college, 
Cambridge, demurred. As the synoptics, 
particularly Mark, present the ministry 
of Jesus as primarily a continuation of 
the work of John, it seemed to him a 
natural inference that he too preached 
repentance and baptism as a sign of new 
life; and, again, it seemed doubtful if the 
eucharist had no basis in the commands 
or practice of Jesus that it would have 
taken a permanent place in the life of his 
followers. He suggested that common 
sacramental meals were a regular feature 
of Jesus’ life, and that the origin of the 
story of the feeding of the five thousand, 
represented by tradition as a miraculous 
occurrence, was simply that Jesus shared 
a small amount of food with a large num- 
ber of people. 


PAGAN MYSTERY MYTHS 

Professor Percy Gardner considers that 
his colleague, Sir James Frazer, in the 
“Golden Bough,” has gone too far in his 
assimilation of the pagan mystery myths 
into Christianity. He can trace no real 
parallel between the vague, fleeting forms 
of pagan myths and the historic tale of 
the Christian redemption. Level-headed 
theologians, in his view, would hardly 
think that the pagan myths had any in- 
fluence on early Christianity, though 
pagan rites of the mysteries did have 
such an influence, which strengthened in 
the second and third centuries. “The in- 
fluence of the mysteries on Christianity 
has been greatly exaggerated, but they 
may have served in a measure to smooth 
the way for its spread. Like the Jewish 
religion, they may have acted as peda- 
gogues to bring men to the school of 
Christ. 

In discussion, the Rev. J. S. Boys- 
Smith raised some important points. Why 

(Continued on page 1239) 
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seminary; Dr. L. A. Faulkner, president 
of Drew theological seminary; Dr. G. W. 


Richards, president of the theological sem- 
inary of the Reformed church, at Lan- 


ENGLISH MODERNISM 


CHRISTIAN 


caster, Pa.; Dr. F. H. Knubel, the presi- 
dent, and a number of other prominent 
leaders of the United Lutheran Church in 
America. A significant part of the cele- 


AND THE SACRAMENTS 


(Continued from page 1238) 


hould physical things such as sacraments 
ever have been chosen to mediate grace 
from God to man?—which leads on to the 
insoluble problem, What connection can 
there be between the spiritual and the ma- 
terial, apart from miracle? Then, the 
authority of sacraments as based on their 
origin, even if it could be ascertained, is 
gone, and today defenders of sacraments 
find their meaning and value in 
themselves, and show that the fact of sac- 
raments as mediating grace is a necessary 
thing in itself. 

Canon T. Guy Rogers, M.C., B.D., rec- 
tor of Birmingham, unlike the bishop of 
Birmingham, is satisfied that there is 
evidence of the institution by Jesus of the 
sacrament of holy communion; e. g., the 
statement of St. Paul, the assumption that 
Peter was not misrepresenting the mind 
of Christ on the day of pentecost, and the 
custom of the early church. The uni- 
versal practice of the early church seems 
to Mr. Rogers more likely to be due to 
the command or intention of Christ than 

the influence of mystery religions. 
shop Barnes maintains that even if the 
y communion was not instituted by our 
rd there is no change in the value of 

rite; Canon Rogers insists that the 
historical value would be affected, the ex- 
perience of obedience would be gone, 
and grave loss incurred in “the loosen- 
ing of the links with Calvary.” 
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SACRAMENTS AND SALVATION 


Bishop Barnes argued at the Oxford 
conference last year: “Why should we 
break with our past, especially when all 
must admit that the holy communion has 
quickened true devotion to Christ in 
countless numbers of his followers?” 
Canon Rogers shrewdly points out that 
that is precisely the argument of those 
who desire to see the adoration of the 
reserved sacrament re-established within 
the church of England. To him the value 
of the sacraments today is that they main- 
tain the institutional life of the church, 
preserve its continuity, and bind its mem- 
bers together. But if the official declara- 
tion that the sacraments are “generally 
necessary to salvation” is to be interpreted 
in such a way that Quakers are to be 
consigned to the uncovenanted mercy of 
God, or to be defended on the plea of in- 
vincible ignorance, then Canon Rogers 
would have it omitted from the revised 
book of common prayer. 

Dealing with the misuse of the sacra- 
ments, Canon H. A. Wilson, of Chelten- 
ham, declared that to approach God in- 
timately no official process is needed, peni- 
tence and trust opening every door. To 
regard sacraments as conveying essential 
grace, which can only be received if they 
are administered by a caste of men pe- 
‘uliarly endowed, is to outrage Jesus's 
teaching that God is lavish in his offer of 
grace and pardon, while to suggest that 
Private prayer offered at the eucharist 
has exceptional potency is based upon a 


fatally wrong view of God—suggesting as 
it does that he propitiation to 
make him favorable—and a misconception 
of the place that the sacraments, which 
occupy only a small place in the new 
testament, fill in the gospel economy. 
The intimation last year that the Mod- 
ern Churchmen’s conferences might be 
suspended evoked many requests that 
they should be continued, and it is pro- 
posed to hold another next September. 
Free churchmen, on the initiative of Dr. 
R. F. Horton of Hampstead, are arrang- 
ing to have a modernist conference at Ox- 
ford in July. 
London. 


needs a 


ALBERT Dawson. 
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bration was the inauguration of three new 
members of the faculty of the seminary, 
the Rev. John Aberly, D. D., as president 
and professor of systematic theology; the 
Rev. H. D. Hoover, Ph. D., as professor 
of practical theology, and the Rev. R. T. 
Stamm, Ph. D., as head of the New Tes- 
tament department. Dr. Aberly has as 
the background of his work more than 
thirty years as‘a missionary in India and 
three years as professor of missions in the 
Chicago Lutheran theological seminary. 
Dr. Hoover went to Gettysburg after more 
than 15 years as president of Carthage 
college, Carthage. Ill. Dr. Stamm just 
received his Ph. D. from the University 
of Chicago where he specialized in the 
New Testament field. 


Chicago Churches 
Stress Evangelism 

The Chicago church federation 
its series of monthly meetings for the min- 
isters of the city and suburbs on Sept. 27. 
A mass meeting was held in Chicago tem 
ple at which Dr. Frank L. Goodell, of the 
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commission on evangelism of the Federal 
Council of Churches spoke. Later the 
ministers divided up into denominational 
xroups and discussed the winter strategy 
with the denominational method in mind. 
This was a.large and enthusiastic meet- 
ing. The Chicago Church Federation has 
a commission on church publicity which 
is hard at work on their annual program 
in behalf of this interest, and their an- 
nouncement will be ready for the public 
at an early’ date. 


Pastor Says Church 
Failed at Passaic 

In a sermon in Rutherford Congrega- 
tional church, Rutherford, N. J., Rev. 
Norman W. Pendelton, the pastor, re- 
cently made a stinging indictment of the 
handling of the strike in that city. He 
followed with descriptions of the workman 
in parades and scenes of brutality in which 
the police clubbed the strikers for singing 
songs of brotherhood and solidarity “as 
harmless as a Sunday school picnic.” He 
said: “I tell you that if any group of 
business men or ministers had been meted 
such treatment there would have been 
something doing! These so-called for- 
eigners have come to America after a 
long dream of abundant life, protected 
liberty and freedom to pursue conditions 
that make for happiness. What a dis- 
iflusionment Passaic has handed them. Is 
this Americanization?” 


Washington Congregationalists 
in a Synagogue 

First Congregational church, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been compelled to hunt 
other quarters since the condemnation of 
their building. The morning service is 
now held in the Metropolitan theater and 
the evening service in a Jewish synagogue 
called Eighth Street temple. A group of 
eminent clergymen from various parts of 
America have been secured for the second 
service for the three autumn months. 


More Controversy over Military 
Training in University 

Last year members of the Friends 
society and other convinced advocates of 
world peace started a discussion of the 
practice of the university of California in 
carrying on military training. One student 
was suspended for his refusal to drill. 
The discussion became state-wide before 
the winter was over. This vear the dis- 
cussion has arisen again and a group of 
students are still more determined not to 
drill. President W. W. Campbell, of the 
institution, is a staunch defender of the 
system and asserts there is educational 
value in the drill. His statements have 
given much aid and comfort to those 
favoring military training. 


Dedicate Great Church 
Among Immigrants 

The most successful church working 
among Chicago’s immigrant peoples is 
Olivet institute, a Presbyterian founda- 
tion, of which Rev. Norman B. Barr is 
pastor. This is a church and a social set- 
tlement combined, and its remarkable 
success indicates that it is not necessary 
to leave religion out of the list of life in- 
terests when doing settlement work, as 
was the case in the programs of older so- 
cial settlements in Chicago. Mr. Barr's 
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work has made a particular appeal to the 
Italians who live in large numbers about 
Olivet institute, and large numbers of 
whom are quite outside the influence of 
the Roman Catholic church. A great new 
property has been erected which will unite 
activities that were formerly scattered 
around in a number of buildings. Dedica- 
tion week will begin on Oct. 10. 
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Missionary Woman 
Dies 

A unique figure among the Disciples 
of Christ for many years has been 
“Mother” Ross, whose son, Emory Ross, 
is a well-known missionary in the Congo 
country. Formerly matron of a dormi- 
tory at Eureka college, in spite of many 
handicaps she became a widely known 


Scottish Moderator Sees Revival at Hand 


HE GENERAL ASSEMBLY of the 

United Free church of Scotland was 
stirred this year when its moderator, Dr. 
G. H. Morrison, of Wellington church, 
Glasgow, predicted the early coming of a 
tremendous revival. The Scotsman, fam- 
ous Scotch newspaper, in reporting the 
moderator’s speech, reported Dr. Morri- 
son, in speaking of the revivals of history, 
as follows: “Revival was the _ gen- 
eral law of progress. Every noble energy 
of man advanced as with the movement of 
the tide. Take the activities of trade and 
commerce. Their law was depression and 
revival. There were people who pro- 
claimed their faith in a near revival of 
our commerce, who shrugged their 
shoulders, and grew skeptical, if we spoke 
of a near revival in religion. We must 
seek to understand the office of emotion 
in religion. It was the very office which 
it exercised in every other sphere of hu- 
man life. You might convince a man that 
a certain act was right, and yet he might 
be a laggard in the doing of it. But touch 
his heart, kindle his emotions, and im- 
mediately the thing was done. And that 
was the divine office of emotion—to make 
men do, in the passion and the surge of 
it, things that in cold blood would be im- 
possible. 

“The kind of people affected by revival 
might have years of backsliding behind 
them. They had settled habits and be- 
setting sins. And to change the lives of 
people such as these, what fitter instru- 
ment could the great Master use than 
what Newman called the power of ex- 
cited feeling? Men dared greatly when 
they felt intensely. 

“Perhaps there was no venture in the 
world so magnificent as venturing on 
Christ. That was why, in seasons of re- 
vival, God used the spur of the emotions 
as surely as the convictions of the intel- 
lect. Emotion was not permanent. It was 
transient; it passed. It was no more 
permanent than the fire upon the hearth 
that by nightfall may have sunk into 
its ashes. But while it lasted it led. It 
laughed at obstacles. It leapt the para- 
pet. And that was exactly what God wanted. 


REVIVAL AND REVOLUTION 


“Another common objection to revivals 
was that they were self-centered. Noth- 
ing mattered but the individual; revivals 
were concerned with him alone. When 
one compared a revival with a confer- 
ence, that difference was very manifest. 
The one confronted the problems of so- 
ciety; the other was intense in introspec- 
tion. And yet he ventured to say there 
never was any conference so mighty in 
its social issues as, always, was the genu- 
ine revival. 


“What happened in revival times? Let 
him tell them from long study of the 
subject. Debts were paid; quarrels were 
made up; bitter enemies were reconciled. 
Trade grew honest; business life was puri- 
fied; wrecked homes reverted to love and 
happiness; every social relationship was 
sweetened. 

“But perhaps the strongest objection to 
revivals was that they did not last. They 
were evanescent—there was nothing’ per- 
manent about them—they dissolved and 
left not a wrack behind. It seemed to him 
that all such judgments rested on a con- 
fusion. There was a confusion between 
emotion and effect. That the emotion 
passed was unquestioned. It passed be- 
cause its work was done. 


LASTING RESULTS 


“Intense excitements never had any 
permanency, nor were they divinely in- 
tended to have permanency. But the ef- 
fects produced by high emotion, whether 
religious or artistic, were as lasting as 
any facts in history. April showers did 
not last. But when the April showers 
had passed away, there was a thrill of 
greenness along every hedge bank. When 
there was decadence after revival time 
it was never the same as that which went 
before. 

“Always, preparatory to revival there 
had been a certain deadness in religion. 
There had been unrest, dissatisfaction 
and unsettlement. And always, he ven- 
tured to say always, revivals had been 
given of God in periods of historical tran- 
sition. Just as in individual life, crises 
were associated with such periods, as 
when childhood was passing into youth, 
or youth emerging into manhood, so in 
history revivals came when things were 
waxing old as did a garment, and the 
foundations of society were rocking. 

“It was when new ideas were ferment- 
ing, and new thoughts swimming into 
the ken of man; when there were new 
conceptions of the social order, or when 
new classes were rising into power; when 
the older social groups were breaking up, 
and men dreamed of a_ reconstituted 
world—it was then you had the coming 
of revival. He must indeed be blind who 
could not recognize these signs in the 
conditions of our life today.” 

“Sooner than we dream of,” Dr. Morrti- 
son prophesied, “the windows of heaven 
will be opened and the evangel be with 
power again. Stressing our unities and 
not our differences—our oneness in things 
that really matter—not hindering the 
times of heaven by antagonisms, but has- 
tening them by the love that thinks no 
evil, earlier than we dream the places 
where we assemble shall be swept as with 
the sound of the mighty rushing wind.” 
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speaker on missionary themes. She died 
on Sept. 12, and was buried at Eureka, 
Ill, her former home. 


Mormons Will Build 
Five New Temples 

Mormonism has had only one great 
temple, that in Salt Lake City, but it is 
now to be matched with five others. One 
of these, to cost a million dollars, is now 
in process of erection at Mesa, Ariz. We 
are informed that, while this building is 
in process of erection, it may be viewed 
by “Gentiles.” A Lutheran missioriary 
visited the growing temple and gives his 
impressions: “To our surprise we learned 
that no preaching services, or what could 
be strictly termed periods of worship, are 
ever held in the temple. It is devoted 
solely to the ceremonial and instructional, 
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BOREHAM 


inister of Armadale Baptist Church, Melbourne, Australia 





The NEW BOOK by F. W. BOREHAM 
A TUFT OF COMET’S HAIR 


NE who has been reading the Boreham books from the 
beginning of their publication—there are nineteen of 
them now—must be impressed with the fecundity of the au- 
thor’s mind. He gives no sign of “running out,” but the rich- 
ness and brilliance of the later output is fully up to the 
early essays, and in the opinion of competent critics exceed 
them. In this group of essays we have another series of 


for the ‘perfecting of the saints,’ the 
guide told us. Near the rear entrance on 
the ground floor is a vast baptistry, an 
immense bowl fashioned after the pre- 
sumed structure of the great brazen sea 
in Solomon’s temple, and like it to be sup- 
ported by twelve oxen. Into this bowl the 
administrant and the candidate enter, at 
either side of the rim of which are to sit 
the scribes who make close and particular 
record of the candidate and his ances- 
try. In this bowl too occur the baptisms 
for the dead, and this vicarious baptism 
can be made as often as one may wish, 
until he has all his forbears safe in glory, 
provided he has the will to do it and the 
fee to recompense for it. For these an- 
cestors also must be submitted, at the 
time of the baptism, a faithful and true 
genealogical record.” 


Baptists Have a New 
Hymn Book 

The American Baptist Publication so- 
ciety has issued a new hymnbook called 
‘rhe New Baptist Hymnal.” This book 
has incorporated five hymns relating to 
social justice. In a few instances the text 
fa hymn has been changed to meet mod- 
Baptists will no longer sing 
\mazing grace, how sweet the sound, 
That saved a wretch like me.” The word 
“soul” will substitute for “wretch.” 


Will Represent His Church 
In Switzerland 
Dr. George E. Booker will represent the 
lecthodist Episcopal church, south, at the 
rld Conference on faith and order to 
be held in Geneva next July. Dr. Booker 
s been a member of the general confer- 
of his denomination on five occa- 
t He was educated at the College 
f William and Mary, Randolph-Macon 
ollege and the University of Virginia, 
and is now serving as presiding elder in 
the Richmond (Va.) district of his de- 
nomination. 


ern ideas. 


Motion Pictures on a 
Non-Profit Basis 
Fellsmere, Fla., is a little town which 
as succeeded in beating commercial in- 
‘erests to the control of the recreation 
fe of the community. Under the leader- 
of Rev. M. A. Hughes, pastor of 
€ community church of Fellsmere, the 
urches and other uplift organizations 
i the town have joined to form what is 
known as the civic league, which is con- 
cerned with community betterment, but 
particularly with the recreation of the 
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fascinating analyses 
angles and in many varying phases. 
or should be interested in appraisals of humankind this 
volume will meet with wide acceptability. 


of humanity from many different 


And as everybody is 








OTHER BOREHAM BOOKS 


A Faggot of Torches 


Successive chapters deal 
with men of spiritual emi- 
nence and the volume is as 
much of biographical as of 
sermonic interest. 


Wisps of Wildfire 


The author brings an at- 
mosphere from the wide 
plains of Australia that 
grips one even as the plains 
themselves do. 


The Silver Shadow 


Humor, keen observation, a 
quiet spirituality, deep love 
of nature and a gift of 
words are apparent in these 
essays. 


The Luggage of Life 
The most commonplace top- 
ics begin to sparkle the 
moment this magician 
touches them. 


The Golden Milestone 


The heart that would not 
delight in these essays would 
be insensible to the charms 
of flowers, of music, and of 
mountain-top views. 


Faces in the Fire 


Boreham has a 
instinct for the spiritual in- 
terpretation of both nature 
and man. 


A Handful of Stars 
All the marvels of the 
author's style, its full grace 
and charm, are here once 
more present. 


natural 


A Casket of Cameos 


A companion book to A 
Bunch of Everlastings, in 
which added force and grace 
are given to great texts, be- 
cause they have been used 
on especial occasions and 
often by master preachers. 


Rubbles and Roseleaves 


Under the touch of this far- 
visioned man the common- 
place becomes the inspira- 
tion, and all of life appears 
extraordinary. 





The Home of the Echoes 


Here is a genius at work, 
and here is a keen and 
kindly spirit, mellow and 
quaintly humorous. 


Mountains in the Mist 
A fine tonic to faith, a 
stimulant to the soul, a 


food for the imagination, 
a comfort to the heart. 





Per volume, 
Net, $1.75, postpaid 











The Crystal Pointers 


The crystal pointers are 
the bright stars which point 
to the Southern Cross. So 
these essays are pointers, 
crystal in their clearness, 
pointing to things which no 
man can afford to miss. 


Mushrooms on the Moor 


Brilliant and beautiful, hu- 
morous and wise, abound- 
ing in surprising paradox. 


The Other Side of the Hill 


Essays and sketches, bril- 
liant and original in theme 
and treatment. 


A Bunch of Everlastings 


Rich in thought, flashing 
with light and humor. 


A Reel of Rainbow 
Each essay, throbbing with 
human interest, drives home 
a fundamental lesson. 


The Uttermost Star 


The subjects are of a wide 
range, treated in a distinct 
and beautiful style. 


Shadows on the Wall 


The homily, the essay, and 
the story come together in 
these scintillating and sug- 
gestive papers. 
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young. A motion picture theater is oper- 
ated on a non-profit basis. As the money 
accumulates, the committee uses it in se 
curing better pictures, or reduces the ad 
mission price. The plan is reported no- 
tably successful. 


Promising Registration for 
Milwaukee Congress 

Members of the Episcopal church of 
the “catholic” persuasion will hold a con- 
gress in Milwaukee Oct. 12-14. High mass 
will be celebrated at the cathedral in that 
city. Twelve bishops have promised to 
be present and the preacher will be 
Bishop Charles E. Fiske, D. D., of central 
New York. The regular 
congress will be held in Immanuel Pres 
byterian church. The advance registra 
tion has already passed the thousand 
mark. 


sessions of the 


Community Progress at 
Park Ridge, III. 

At Park Ridge, IIL, a few 
the churches took the initiative in forming 


what is called the 


years ago 
community council. 
his council is made up of elected repre 
sentatives of the churches, schools, clubs, 
the city council and practically every com 
munity 
partisan political nature. When the call 
Florida relief, no special col- 
lection was needed, for in last spring's 
drive the budget for the mmunity chest 
had been exceeded by four thousand ¢ 
lars. This 
Florida’s 

council has 
ducational 
now seeks to aid in the erection of new 


organization except those of a 


came for 


lol- 
money was drawn upon when 
need was Chis 
taken much intere in the 


work of the community and 


buildings for the use of high and grade 
schools. In 
kindergarten was formed when it seemed 
likely ‘that some of the churches vuld 


promote competitive kindergartens. 


this same town a community 


Park Ridge 
the proposal that the kindergarten should 
The chu 


women’s clubs provide the b 


Community church of 
be an all-town affair rches and 
rd members 

which is 
called the Georgia Guard memorial kin- 
lergarten. 


for this successful enterprise 


Christian Denomination Holds 
Convention at Urbana 

Che Christian denomi 

at Dayton, 
convention 
In 1922 this deno ! rt ) 
100,430 members 
basis of 


7()_ IR 


1208 churches and 
receives its members upon thi 
Christian character on! At the ven 
tion in Urbana, Rev. Frank G. Coffin of 
Albany, Mo., will preside 

secretary of the conventior 
Burnett For the most 
vention sessions will be 
convention business, the passing 
ports and the election of officers for 
ous societies and departments. <A sched 
uled address which promises a considera- 
tion of the thought problems of the de 
nomination is that of Dr. W Percy 
Fletcher, of Oshawa, Ont. He will speak 
on “The Unfinished Task of the Chris- 
tians.”” The federal council of churches 
will be well represented on the 
Dr. S. 


program 
Parkes Cadman, president of the 
council, will deliver an address; also Dr. 
Chas. L. 


mission on evangelism 


Goodell, secretary of the 


Fred B. 





com- 


Smith, 
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of the World Alliance for international 
friendship through the churches, is slated 
for an address. The denomination main- 
tains a Christian unity commission, headed 
by Dr. Frank G. Coffin, which will make 
a report of its activities at the coming 
meeting. The latest statistics of church 
membership published in the federal coun- 
cil year-book indicate that the Christian 
denomination has been making growth at 
about the average rate of the whole evan- 
gelical group in America. As the great- 
est tolerance is shown divergent theologi- 
cal viewpoints, ranging from Unitarian- 
ism to fundamentalism, the conventions 
of this denomination are not as 
tional as are those of some other denom- 
inations. 


sensa- 


Student Conference at Urbana 
Is Abandoned 

The student conference on church co- 
operation which had been scheduled to 
be held at Urbana, IIl., Sept. 6-9, was post- 
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poned indefinitely for lack of funds. The 
other sectional conferences will be held. 
These meetings are being set up under 
the direction of the continuation commit- 
tee of the Evanston interdenominational 
student conference. 


Episcopalians Report Shortage 
Of Ministers 

Figures recently published show a great 
shortage in the ministry of the Episcopal 
church of America. There is a clergy list 
of 6,048 for 8,324 churches, but not all 
the ministers are effective for parish serv- 
ice. Of this number 610 are retired clergy; 
127 are bishops in active service; 282 are 
holding executive secretaryships, chaplain- 
cies, professorships and other teaching po- 
sitions; 497 are non-parochial clergy; 58 
are accounted for in different ways; leav- 
ing only 4,474 clergymen in pastoral cures, 
as rectors, curates, and missionaries. It 
is significant in this connection to note 
that while ministerial salaries in the de- 
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a life of useful service? 


|)? you want to live 

And properly provide for your family’s 
your 
equipment? 
later years free from the annoyances and 
humiliation of poverty or dependency ?- 
sufficient competence to extend your useful- 
ness to the very sunset of life?—thus filling 
the measure of your hopes, ambition and 


children a_ liberal 
And spend your 


with 


Benn 
We can help you lay your plans more certainly, 
successfully and easily to attain these ends. 


-and 


No agent eager for commissions, will “follow- 
up’ your inquiry and overpersuade you. You 
may reject our conclusions but our facts and 
observations will help you to approach your 
problem better equipped to analyze and 


Just write ‘Please tell me about it” on a post 
card, add your name, address and age, and 
then, at your own leisure, read our analysis 
and 
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nomination increased fifty per cent be- 
tween 1919 and 1923, the cost of living ac- 
cording to government figures increased 
from 1913 to 1925 73.5 per cent. There 
is evidently a neck and neck race between 
salaries and cost of living. 


Dr. Bower Becomes a Member 
Of Chicago Faculty 

Professor William Clayton Bower, for- 
merly dean of the College of the Bible, of 
Transylvania university, Lexington, Ky., 
has accepted a position on the faculty of 
the divinity school of the University of 
Chicago, succeeding Dr. Artman, who has 
ecome secretary of the Religious Educa- 
ion association. Dr. Bower is the author 
of some significant books in the field of 
religious education and is chairman of the 
curriculum committee of the Interna- 
tional Council of religious education. 


Methodists Graduate 
Many Theologues 
While no denomination has a sufficiently 
large number of fully trained men to fill 
its pulpits, being compelled to select 
short course men for important positions, 
the progress the Methodist Episcopal 
ch is making in theological education 
worthy of commendation. Methodist 
theological seminaries report their gradu- 
ates for the year 1925-26 as follows: Gar- 
Ninety-two; Boston, eighty-eight; 
seventy-four; Gammon, twenty- 
Maclay, seventeen; Iliff, eleven. 


Called to Eminent 
Baptist Pulpit 
Dr. Harold Major, pastor of the Gaston 
avenue Baptist church, of Dallas, Tex., 
been called to the pastorate of First 
Japtist church, of Boston, Mass. The re- 
g pastor of this church is Dr. Austen 
deBlois, formerly of Chicago. Dr. 
jor was at one time in the banking busi- 
in New York. He left this to study 
e Southern Baptist theological semi- 
and has held pastorates at Milledge- 
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“And there were in that country 
shepherds abiding in the fields’ —is 
there anyone, child or busy man, 
the Mary or the Martha of our 
modern life, who does not thrill at 
these words, rich in the associa- 
tions of Christmastide? 


This 1s the message « ur 
‘I “TATAC CARDS 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
that tell in beautiful color reproduc- 
tions from old masters, the message 
of the birthday we are keeping 


the Babe, the loving mother, the 
shepherds, and the angels 


THE Send your friends these “tidings of 
Wi MANS great joy.’ 
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Sell them in your church to raise 
money. 
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Presbyterians Gain One Per Cent 
Per Year 

The rate of gain in membership in the 
Presbyterian church in the U. S. A. for 
the past five years has been about one 
per cent per year. The gain in contribu- 
tions has been much more striking. In 
1922 the gifts of the churches to various 
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has been erected on top of Oldtown hill 
so that everyone in the city may look upon 
it daily. The cross was presented by Rob- 





Memories of a loved one are 
most fittingly symbolized ig 


causes 
186,722. 


manifestly 


was $47,332,374 and in 1926, $61,- 

The recent period of resurgent 
fundamentalism in the 
checked the 
, but not the flow of money. 
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evangelistic suc- 
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Massachusetts Town Sets Cross 
On a High Hill 
At Newbury, Mass., 


wooden cross 


other means can you 

church and commun- 

beneficence. Beautiful 
booklet on request 
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CAN A MAN BE A CHRISTIAN TODAY? 


By WILLIAM LOUIS POTEAT 
President of Wake Forest College 


Is religion still pos- 
sible? Are the vic- 
tories of intelligence 
insecure? Is the 
Christian experience 
alien and illogical in 


a world of science? 


Direct to the heart of 


these questions the 
author penetrates, 
with careful analysis 

terful logic 


his answers. 


buildir 


This ts a book you 
will read and remem- 
ber and pass on to 


your best frie 


A WORKING 
FAITH 


By 
CHARLES R. BROWN 
Dean of the Divinity Schoob 

Yale University 


Ready 


November 15 


Price postpaid $1.50 


A FEW PRESS COMMENTS 


“There are hundreds of thou- 
sands of honest young people 
who are in perplexity, and who 
would like to have an intellec- 
tually respectable religion. They 
will find illumination in_ this 
little book.’’—Wittiam Lyon 
Puetps in Scribner’s Magazine. 


““Can a Man Be a Christian 
Today? is not an attempt to 
reconcile the mass lore of the 
Bible with the adjustments scien- 
tific research has made in beliefs. 
It is, more likely, the most cogent 
and winning statement ever made 
on the religion of a scientist who 
adheres to the dynamic of 
Christ’s own conduct. It repre- 
sents sixty years of being a 
Christian in the South, forty 
years as a profound student and 
inspiring teacher of biology.”— 


The New York World. 


“This book comprises the text of the 
MeNair lectures, delivered at the uni- 
versity, and it reveals the secret of why 
Potgat has survived in the orthodox 
South. The man is such a master of the 
singing phrase as not even the South 
has often seen. ‘Can a Man Be a Chris- 
tian Today?’ is not an argument. It is 
a confession of faith. It does, indeed, 
contain a terrific, a devasting attack on 
the fundamentalism that seeks police- 
men to protect Christianity, but in the 
main it is a triumphant proclamation of 
a personal faith.”—Geratp JoHNsON in 
the Baltimore Evening Sun. 


Price postpaid, $1.50 


** Fundamentalism,” 
says Dr. Poteat, “is 
compromising Chris- 
tianity before the in- 
telligence of theworld.” 


“Christianity,” he 
says, “arose in the 
best culture of its time 
and, when its teach- 
ing and spirit have 
been truly represented, 
it has been the 
nourishing mother of 
the best culture ever 
since. It is unfair 
and unjust that it 
should bear now the 
deep discredit of the 
new fanaticism which 
verily thinks it is do- 


ing God service.” 


RELIGIOUS 
CERTITUDE 
IN AN AGE 
OF SCIENCE 


By 
CHARLES ALLEN 


DINSMORE 
Yale Divinity School 


Get your copy now from your bookseller or by mail from 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 


NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
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CONTINUING SUCCESS 
35th THOUSAND 


Hymns of the 
Christian Life 


Edited by Milton S. Littlefiield, D. D. 


“A triumph of hymn book making and edit- 
ing.”’—Rev. Davin Lewis Yate 


Price $135 per 100. 
A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 
1838 7 W. 45th St., New York 1926 


Examination copy on request 

















Does Your Church Need 


A Pastor, Director of Religious 
Education, Church Secretary, Parish 
Visitor, Pastors’ Assistant, Club 
Leader, Organist, Choir Director or 
any type of Social Worker? 


Executive Service Corporation 


Religious Personnel Division 
Gertrude D. Holmes, Director 


Pershing Sq. Bldg. New York City 











“FOR CHRIST AND THE KINGDOM"’ 


Crowds of Souls 


By CLINTON WUNDER 
PASTOR BAPTIST TEMPLE, ROCHESTER 
"Promotion, advertising, financing, publicity and gen- 
erally ‘running’ a three million dollar church is some 
job. The preacher-manager tells os how he does it.” 
— Boston Transcript. 


Introduction by Clarence A. Barbour. $1.50 
F. B. REVELL CO., 158 Sth Ave., N.Y.; 17 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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ert J. McKinney, and erected by the fed- 
eration of religious workers of Newbury- 
port. A traveller from Newbury had 
found crosses erected on eminences at 
some of the places he had visited and 
brought back the idea for the adoption of 
his home town. : 


Dedicate Great Church 
Among Immigrants 

The most successful church working 
among Chicago’s immigrant peoples is 
Olivet institute, a Presbyterian founda- 
tion, of which Rev. Norman B. Barr is 
pastor. This is a church and a social set- 
tlement combined, and its remarkable 
success indicates that it is not necessary 
to leave religion out of the list of life in- 
terests when doing settlement work, as 
was the case in the programs of older so- 
cial settlements in Chicago. Mr. Barr’s 
work has made a particular appeal to the 
Italians who live in large numbers about 
Olivet institute, and large numbers of 
whom are quite outside the influence of 
the Roman Catholic church. A great new 
property has been erected which will unite 
activities that were formerly scattered 


Modern Youth Ha 


HERE IS a wide-spread impression 

that modern youth has reached a 
common mind on many things quite dif- 
ferent from that of the older generation. 
Many publicists have been frantically 
seeking what this common mind is. Per- 
haps no organization has gone to so much 
trouble to investigate youthful attitudes as 
the Y. M. C. A. at the world conference 
in Helsingfors, Finland, Aug. 1-6. Students 
were assembled from all parts of the 
world. <A syllabus for discussion groups 
has been prepared for use in America 
giving the most unorthodox statements of 
these students upon a number of important 
matters. This has been published by the 
World’s Committee of the Y. M. C. A. 
from Geneva, Switzerland. What follows 
is a generalization from the various ma- 
terials presented: 

“The world has probably been suffer- 
ing somewhat from a youth complex. 
Writers of books, educators, the press, 
and popular magazines have either praised 
the youngsters for their wholesome atti- 
tude towards life in general, or else voiced 
the fears and suspicions of the elders that 
youth’s present tendencies make the fu- 
ture look very dark. These generalisa- 
tions have largely been based on an in- 
sufficient acquaintance with the facts, and 
it was to obtain certain evidence along 
this line that the Helsingfors inquiry was 
initiated. Was youth in our modern world 
radical and in revolt? Was it hostile to 
tradition and irreligious? Had youth 
found new truths which the world needed, 
or did it follow blindly the lead of the 
older generation? 

“The questionnaire has perhaps not 
elicited as much satisfactory evidence as 
we might have hoped in this connection; 
nevertheless, we feel that it does challenge 
many of our easy generalisations. It 
would seem that, on the whole, youth is 
not markedly different from its elders; 
that if there is unrest, this is by no means 
limited to age-groups, but is typical of 
the day in which we live, and that the 
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around in a number of buildings. Dedica- 
tion week will begin on Oct. 10. Preced- 
ing dedication, the Chicago presbytery 
will hold its autumn meeting in this new 
building, on Oct. 4. 


Dr. Aked Heads a Community 
Church 

Dr. Charles F. Aked, who last year 
closed a pastorate at Kansas City in a 
Congregational church, is now reported 
as the pastor of a new community church 
in Los Angeles called Lincoln community 
church. The name suggests the point of 
view that members are admitted on the 
basis that Abraham Lincoln thought was 
the proper creedal basis for a church. Six 
new community churches have been re- 
ported in various parts of the country dur- 
ing the past month, these reports being 
received at the national headquarters of 
the community church workers at Park 
Ridge, III. 


Iowa Community Churches 
Hold Conference 

The federated, union and community 
churches of Iowa have for a number of 


s No World Mind 


unrest of youth is apt to be little else 
than the universal unrest of these post- 
war days, accentuated by the natural un- 
rest of adolescence. The character of 
this unrest is largely determined by the 
character of the general unrest prevail- 
ing in the various countries. Thus the 
youth movement in Russia is communistic, 
the youth movement in Italy is fascist. Is 
not this a fact that we do well to remem- 
ber in this discussion? Like its elders, 
youth will go to extremes under sufficient 
provocation, and when we are asked, what 
is youth thinking and dreaming, we must 
reply: ‘To what youth do you refer?’ 

“In some countries today youth is tre- 
mendously agitated about politics, in other 
countries this interest is negligible. In 
some countries youth does seem to chal- 
lenge traditional attitudes, especially in 
the field of sex morality and religion, but 
in other countries there is but a slight 
stirring of the waters in this connection. 
In some countries, notably Germany, 
youth has hurled its defiances at the es- 
tablished order in the home, in educa- 
tion, in politics, in industry, but it is not 
easy to discover similar developments in 
many other countries, and even in Ger- 
many the situation in the youth movement 
has greatly changed within the last two 
years, and today is so kaleidoscopic that 
one hesitates to dogmatise concerning 
either its present influence or its future 
status. And if it be affirmed that our 
modern youth is essentially internation- 
ally-minded, we may admit that there is 
a growing international interest and con- 
cern in many countries, but we must also 
add that not a few national reports, such 
as those of India and Argentina, state 
quite frankly that the youth of their na- 
tions are too much absorbed in their own 
national affairs to spend much time med- 
itating on the world in general; and we 
may add that, in a number of countries, 
youth is rabidly nationalistic and even 
hostile to all attempts at international un- 
derstanding.” 
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years held an annual meeting at which 
ministers and laymen came together. The 
meeting this year will be held in Urban- 
dale federated church, Des Moines, of 
which Rev. Clifton E. Rash is pastor. 
There are over eighty churches of this 
type in the state of Iowa, the largest of 
which is the Urbandale church. In a 
few years this church has come to have a 
membership of eight hundred. The pro- 
gram at Urbandale church will include 
an address by Rev. O. F. Jordan, secre- 
tary of the community church workers. 


Geneva Conference 
Forecast in Idaho 

At a recent session of the home mis- 
sions council in Idaho a number of the de- 
nominational representatives presented 
papers on some leading characteristics of 
the denomination. Rev. Paul Roberts, 
Episcopalian, spoke of “the value of ritual 
and order.” Rev. E. P. Smith, Baptist, 
interpreted “the value of immersion.” Rev. 
J. B. Story, United Presbyterian, ex- 
pounded “the advantage of singing the 
psalms.” Rev. C. William Barnum, Pres- 
byterian, discussed “the value of a creed.” 


Rev. Clayton Rice, Congregationalist, took | 


for his theme “the value of democratic 
church government.” 


Religion by Radio 
A Success 

The radio station, WLS, of Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company, is rendering a most 
conspicuous service to the cause of reli- 
gion. An every morning devotional hour 
is conducted by prominent clergymen from 
all parts of Chicago. Three religious serv- 
ices are now broadcast on Sunday. The 
University of Chicago religious service 
comes on the air in the forenoon with a 
preacher of national reputation. In the 
afternoon there is a service under the 
auspices of the Chicago Church federa- 
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tion, and in the evening from six to eight 
is conducted the service of the famous 
“Little Brown Church in the Vale,”—a 
laymen’s community church of the air, as 
its lay pastor, Samuel R. Guard, calls it. 
During the week of the meeting of the 
executive committee of the community 
church workers, in Chicago, the entire 
committee broadcasted a special service of 
short talks. 


Catholics Keen on Study of 
Rural Problems 

Though rural America is predominantly 
protestant, the Roman Catholic church in 
this country has shown itself to be more 
alert in the study of the rural problem 
than the protestants. Their leaders are 
well known to all the advanced thinkers 
who deal with the economic and social 
phases of farm life. Recently the Na- 
tional Catholic welfare conference ap- 


pointed Rev. William P. McDermott, of | 


Racine, Wis., as assistant director of the 








Let us conduct a 
SUCCESSFUL FINANCIAL 
CAMPAIGN for you 


The Ward Systems’ method of money 
raising for churches, hospitals, col- 
leges and charitable institutions was 
developed as the result of raising mil- 
lions of dollars during the past 16 
years for hundreds of institutions. 
Our system is practicable, appealing, 
sane and produces results. 

No matter whether it is the raising of 
money to pay off a mortgage, the erect- 
ing of a new building, or raising an en- 
dowment — WE CAN BE OF SERV- 
ICE TO YOU. 


Write stating your requirements—or send 
for booklet: “16 Years of Knowing How.”’ 


The Ward Systems Company 
28 East Jackson Blvd. Chicago 
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Do You Want to Invest 


Your life in a cause that will pay big 
Consider the merits of 
the Christian ministry. 


Write for further information 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 


CHICAGO 
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45 hymns new to the American church. 


congregation. 
18 old favorite tunes revised. 
22 beautiful Welsh tunes and folksongs. 


constantly in mind. 
No gloomy hymns or tunes. 
$2.00. For introduction $1.50. 
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A new hymn book by 
Louis F. Benson, D. D. 


Christian 


Song 


410 hymns and tunes, 23 chants and responses. 
Responsive readings from the Psalms. 


27 hymns never before in an American hymnal. 
114 tunes transposed so that they may be sung by the average 


The editor has had the youthful point of view and virility 


MECHANICAL FEATURES OF ALL BOOKS OF A VERY 


= NE 


responses. 


$1.75. 





HIGH ORDER. 
Quantity prices F. O. B. New York or Chicago 


MN BOOKS 


Two hymn books by 
H. AuGustIneE Smita, M. A. 


Hymns 
for the Hising Age 


594 hymns and tunes, 39 chants and 

Rich responsive readings. 

The balance of the book is carefully preserved. 
All tunes within the range of the average voice. 
For introduction $1.35. 


Aynmal for American Youth 


Has no competition as a hymn book for youth. 
The best 342 hymns and tunes for young people. 
20 rich orders of worship. 

Complete orchestration for twelve instruments. 
$1.00. For introduction 75 cents. 

Orchestration $1.25 per instrument. 


ALL BINDINGS REINFORCED. 


May be purchased through your denominational book store. 
If you are considering new hymnals, send for returnable copies. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York 





When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century. 
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rural life bureau of the social action 
department. Dr. E. V. O'Hara is the di- 
rector. Father McDermott was for many 
years pastor at Evansville, Wis., where he 
became well-known in the development of 
religious drama. He served as an instruc- 
tor in dramatics at the summer school for 
pastors of all denominations at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and at other schools. 


Baptists Set Day for Round the 
World Fellowship 

Baptists all over the world will be con- 
scious of their denominational bond on 
Feb. 6, 1927. This day has been set aside 
as “Baptist Sunday” by the world alliance 
of this denomination. Already the South 
Australian union, the Porto Rico conven- 
tion and the Canadian missionaries in 
India have expressed their willingness to 
cooperate with the movement. 


Sixty-four New Methodist 
Churches Being Erected 

The bureau of architecture of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church has received infor- 
mation of 64 new buildings in 
of erection. This bureau has as its chief 
task advising the churches with regard 
to their building activities, assisting them 
to plan modern equipment for their partic- 
ular communities. The bureau recognizes 
the ideal of beauty as well as that of util- 
ity. 


process 


Rural Problems from an Inter- 
national Standpoint 
President Kenyon L. 
Michigan state college, is an outstanding 
Christian leader who sees the future of 
the rural church in terms of ar improved 


Butterfield, of the 


THE 
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agriculture. He recently attended a meet- 
ing in Belgium in which the first interna- 
tional country life conference was held. 
Rural cooperation is much more advanced 
in many of the countries of Europe than 
in the United States, particularly in the 
matter of cooperative marketing. Hon. 
Paul de Vuyst is chairman of the interna- 
tional organization, and Dr. Butterfield 
vice chairman. In this connection it is of 
interest to note the theme at the next ses- 
sion of the American Country Life Asso- 
ciation to be held in Washington, D. C. 
“Farm Youth” will be discussed in the 
sessions to be held at the Willard Hotel, 
Nov. 10-14. 


Community Church Workers 
Appoint Field Men 

The executive committee of the com- 
munity church workers of the U.S. A. met 
in Park Ridge Community Church, Park 
Ridge, Ill., Sept. 15 and 16. The commit- 
tee is composed of men who live in all 
parts of America, and the largest attend- 
ance ever recorded made possible a com- 
prehensive survey of the community 
church situation. Two field representa- 


tives were named, Rev. M. W. Van Tas- 
sell, of McConnellsville, N. Y., and Rev. 
John A. McGaughey, of Warren, Arizona. 


These men will operate in territory east 
and west of the Mississippi respectively. 
They will not invade communities, but 
will be kept busy answering calls for help 
where communities wish to consolidate 
their churches. Mr. McGaughey goes at 
once to a community in California. A 
committee was named to prepare a 
pamphlet literature on a uniform format 
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dealing with matters on which informa- 
tion is most needed. The executive sec- 
retary, Rev. O. F. Jordan, of Park Ridge, 
Iil., was named head of the service bureay 
which introduces ministers and churches 
on request. 


Dolls the Messengers 
of Friendship 

Thousands of dolls will be sent from 
America this winter as the messengers of 
good-will to Japan. The idea originated 
with Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, who spent 
many years in Japan, and who is familiar 
with their customs. These dolls will be 
dressed in America to represent the cus- 
toms of this country. They will leave here 
on December 20, and will be ready for 
the doll festival in Japan on March 3, 
1927. The Japanese government ordinari- 
ly charges a tariff of one hundred per 
cent on dolls but the “guest dolls” will be 
admitted tariff free. This forms a proj- 
ect for Sunday school classes. 


Ministerial Students Throng 
Boston School 

The widespread decline in ministerial 
candidates has been noted in many quart- 
ers. The news this autumn from the Bos- 
ton university school of theology is in 
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cinis Earn Xmas Money 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas 
Seals. Sell for 10c a set. When sold send us $3.00 
and keep $2.00. No Work--Just Fun. 


St. Nicholas Seal Co. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Dept. 662-C 


Great Books at Special Prices 


Two Great Books About Christ 


The Lord of Thought 


By Dougall and Emmet 


An apologetic on new lines for the uniqueness of Christianity and the supremacy of Jesus. 
assured conviction that Jesus alone holds 


A reading of this volume will leave one with t 


the key to the solution of the present world entanglements. 


price, $1.30. 


Two Notable Volumes of Sermons 


Contrary Winds and Other Sermons 
By William M. Taylor 


Regular price, $2.50. Our 


This book needs no introduction, having become internationally famous. 
takes the great spiritual crises and problems of the Bible as patterns for the solution of similar 
contemporary problems. Regular price, $1.50. Our price, 90c. 


The author 








Jesus Christ and the World Today 


By Hutchins and Rochester 

Says Norman Thomas of the Nation: “A remarkable piece of work. I have never seen 

a series of studies dealing with modern social applications of the teachings of Jesus which 
ag - me so frank, thoroughgoing and suggestive.” Regular price, $1.25. Our 
rice, 75. 


An Unusual Book on the Miracles 
The Wonders of the Kingdom 


Perhaps the finest modern presentation of the {acts and problems of the miracles of the 
Bible. An unusually helpful book to be used as « basis for a series of sermons on “The 
Miracles.” Regular price, $1.75. Our price, 90c. 


Three Reassuring Volumes on Christianity 


The Permanence of Christianity 


By Thomas Wilson 

One of the most ccthinet Presentations of the real fundamentals of the Christian Faith 
published in years. he chapter on “The Search for God” is worth more than the price 
of the book. wy price, $1.50. Our price, 90c. 


The Sufficiency of Christianity 


By R. S. Sleigh 

Those who wish a thoroughly grounded apo ic for the truth and supremacy of Chris- 

tianity will find it in most attractive form in this great work by Dr. Sleigh (of Edinburgh 
berdeen). Regular price, $3.00.) Our price, $1.40 


The Essentials of Christianity 
By Henry C. Sheldon 


An outstanding feature of this book is its large use of a comparative study of religions. in 
« brilliant defense of Christianity. Especially adapted to young preachers and young Bible 
students. Reguler price. $2.00 Our price, $1.10 


University Sermons 
By H. C. G. Moule, Bishop of Durham 


Seventeen notable sermons on such themes as “Wise Men and Scribes,” “Building.” “The 
Unsearchable Riches,” “The World and the Church,” “The Lord's Brother.” ete. Regular 
price, $1.50. Our price, 90c. 


A Fine Book on God 


The Certainty of God 

By W. J. Moulton 

le there 7 more puzzling subject i in the minds of men today than the existence and nature 
of God? There are chapters on “Religion and Life,” “Our Faith in God,” “The Meaning 
of Jesus Christ.” “Jesus Christ and History,” “The Meaning of the Cross.” etc. Regular 
price, $!.50. Our price, 90c. 


Two Other Books by Famous Authors 


The Christian Church and Liberty 
By A. J. Carlyle 


Notably a book for the times. 
ality and liberty were implied and asserted by Christianity in its original form, and he ~~ 
points out that the church has not always understood its own - a principles. Ac 


The writer affirms and argues that the principles of individu- 


of this book should be in the hands of every delegate to modern chi 
price, $2.00. .Our price, 90c. 


The Doctrine of the Infallible Book 

By Charles Gore 

Canon Gore stands forth as the champion of a sane Biblical criticism. His able defense of 
the rights of reasonable and temperate criticism is welcome. He proves that “inspiration 
does not necessarily involve infellibality or absolute accuracy im matters of historical de- 


tail Regular price. $!.00. Our price, 60c 


conventions. Regu ~ 


Use postcard in ordering YOUR PICK of these books [or enclose this list, checking books desired.] 


The Christian Century Book Service. 440 Ss. Dearborn Street, Chicago, (ilinois 
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marked contrast with these reports. On 
the recent annual matriculation day 88 
new students were matriculated, al) candi- 
dates for degrees. Other new students 
who do specialized work bring the total 
up to the largest figure known in this 
school. The opening address of the sea- 
son was given by Rev. Ralph W. Sock- 
man, pastor of Madison Avenue Metho- 
dist church, of New York city, who took 
for his theme: “Stewards of the Myster- 
He stressed three values in life, the 
values beyond sense, the values beyond 
reason and the values beyond science. 


ies.” 


Georg Brandes Revives 
Myth Theory 

The traditional contention of Judaism 
that Jesus Christ was a myth manufac- 
tured out of elements from the old testa- 
ment has been revived by Georg Brandes, 
the well-known literary critic of Den- 
mark. He holds a totally different view 
from that expounded last year by a Jew- 
ish rabbi of New York, Rev. Stephen S. 
Wise, who brought the house down on 
his head by asserting that Jesus really 
lived, though he dealt critically with the 
gospels which report Jesus’ life. Brandes 
has all his life been a disciple of such in- 
tellectual leaders as Taine, Comte, Mill 
and Spencer. He was the son of Jewish 
parents. Now, in his 85th year, it is 
not surprising that he should be voicing 
his earlier intellectual attitude. In his 
new book recently from the press entitled 
“Jesus, a Myth,” he says: “The Christ 
figure as an ideal of spiritual superiority, 
of love for humanity, of charity and pur- 


noble-minded Galilean man of the people 
who, nineteen hundred years ago, was said 
to have given historic embodiment to this 
prototype. The same figure will survive 
him for centuries to come, even if he, as 
now seems likely, should never have ex- 
isted.” Brandes holds that Jesus and Ba- 
rabbas are identical figures. The sermon 
on the mount he holds to be derived from 
an official proclamation addressed to the 
Jews scattered all over the world by a 
Jewish high priest in Palestine. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Present Day Japan, by Yusuke Tsurumi. Columbia 
University, $1.75. 

The Days of Their Youth, by Alan Sullivan. 
Century, $2.00. 

The Unity of Faith and Knowledge, by John A. 
W. Haas. Macmillan, $2.00 

An Outline of Christianity (Volume V). Dodd, 
Mead, $5.00 

Jerry Muskrat At Home, by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Little, Brown, $1.50. 

Causes and the Champions, by M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe. Little, Brown, $4.00. 

Out of the Wilderness, by Wilson MacDonald. 
Scribner's, $2.00. 

Ignatius Loyola, by Paul Van Dyke. Scribner's, 
$3.50. 

Heaven Trees, by Stark Young. Scribner’s $2.00. 

Spiritual Adventuring, by Bertha Condé. Cokes- 
bury, $1.00. 

The Soul of Religion, by John J. Castleberry. 
Revell, $1.50. 

The Energies of Men, by William James. Dodd, 
Mead, 75 cents 

The Mystery of Painlessness, by Frank Ballard. 
Revell, 75 cents 

Chimes and the Children, by Walter Russell Bowie. 
Revell, $1.25. 

Mr. and Mrs. Haddock in Paris, France, by 
Donald Ogden Stewart. Harpers, $2.00. 

The Boys Life of Barnum, by Harvey W. Root. 
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° ° ° ° 
The American Seamen’s Friend Society 
Incorporated 1833 

The only American undenominational interna- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen. 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York Cit ity. 

Loan Loerie ($25) plac on vessels sailing 
from New York 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magazine ($1.00). 
Shipwrecked and destitute seamen aided. 
8U bPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

Joun B. Catvert, D.D., President; Groner 
Sipner Weserer, D.D., Secretary 

Ciarence C. Pinneo, Treasurer, 79 Wall 8:., 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 











ALPINE SPORTS, LIMITED 


Chairman, Sin Henry Lunn. 
The following Hotels are reserved exclusivel 


inter ason: BERGUN, Kurhaus; 
Palace; MURREN, Palace des Alpes, R 
etc.; MORGINS, Grand Hotel; PON 
Schioss, Park; WENGEN, Belvedere. Plane of Hotels 
a Be Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, 
w. Cc. 
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Church Furniture 
Globecraft Sbops 


Since 1876 


Fine church furniture, moderately priced 
us your needs. Before you buy—compare! 


Globe Furniture Mfg. Co. 
19 Park Place Rortbville, Mich. 
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ity, was many centuries older than the Harpers, $1.75. — 
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Toward a renewal of devotional living— 
} | ‘h D il A It By Herbert L. Willett and 
e al y ar Charles Clayton Morrison 
‘This book,” says Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, “‘will help 
to maintain in our American families the fine old custom 
of united prayers, so largely and so lamentably falling into 
disuse.” 
Mr. Pastor: Why not plan to place 50 or 100 copies of The Daily Altar in 
the homes of your congregation before Thanksgiving ? 
__COUPON FOR SINGLE COPY _ Send for a copy of the cloth edition today COUPON FOR 15 TO 100 COPIES 
(at Sano) and el your people shout iO ESS SS eae SS ae ae 
The Chrietian Century Pree. a Eh Savas oltee ane oe Glas ls The Chriatian Century Book Service, Chicngo 
- ; | $2.50—in lots of ten or more at $2.00.) We | . “4 
oar te atte aed one oe ee Pe ae 6 28 copies 5 100 copies 
a icfecm oy sa this. book | | of the cloth-bound edition — ‘The Daly 
inirriascan =~ | The Christian Century | Sen 2 yeu citar as ie 
My name | Book Service | o _ we © dage to pay for the books. 
‘iia | 440 S. DEARBORN STREET, | My name... 
pneeawa | CHICAGO | BEI 00 0 o56.66406064600080040 ccvces 
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SPAN DCL 


The 


DAYTON WESTMINSTER 


CHOIR 


[ DAYTON, OHIO] 


Acknowledged by leading ministers of all denominations, by the 
U. S. Press and all those who have heard their Recitals of 
Sacred Music, to be the greatest church and art choir 


America has procured. 


Goes on a Second Tour of the East—this Fall 


October 28th—Cincinnati, thence 
Oberlin, Cleveland, Erie, 


Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Rochester, 
Syracuse, Utica, Schenectady. 

Troy, Pittsfield, Springfield, 
Mass., and 


New York: Carnegie Hall, Nov. 
23, Newark, Montclair, E. Orange, 


Philadelphia: Academy of Music 
Nov. 29, Wilmington, Del. 


Baltimore, Washington, D.C., Nor- 
folk & Rschmond, Va., Raleigh, 


Durham, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Roanoke, Va. Bluefield, 


Huntington, W. Va. and Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. 


Akron, Toledo and Detroit end 
of January, 1927. 


Chicago for Biennial National 
Federation of Music Clubs, April 17. 


Let us cull a few excerpts from critical opinions: 


N. Y. Sun, Nov. 13, 25-"Made a red cross mark in 
the history of Sacred Choral Singing.” 

N. Y. Eve. Post, Nov. 13,25—Proved worthy of the 
cause they have undertaken, the stimulation of better 
church music for America.” 

Philadelphia Enquirer, Nov. 17—“Put new meaning 
into old hymns.” 

Philadelphia Ev. Ledger, Nc v. 17—But none has ever 
displayed more sincerity and few have ever reached 
the height in religious music which was exhibited at last 
evening's concert.” 

Philadelphia Record, Nov. 17—They will or should be 
a vital factor in improving church music in our 
churches.” 


A few adjoining dates available. 


Phila. Ev. Bull. Nov. 17—The style of these singers is 
a revelation in the possibilities of the church choir.” 


Balitmore Sun Editorial, Nov. 29-“Earnest church- 
goers are in sympathy with the movement, feeling that 
there is something missing in the music sung in their 
churches.” 


Christian Work Editorial, Nov. 28-“Their example 
should do much to stimulate interest in better church 
music for America.” 


“The Christian Century” Apr. 23-“But we regard 
as of even more value, in actually demonstrating what 
possibilities are in store for the church which takes its 
music devoutly, the singing of this Dayton Choir.” 


It is hoped that all Pastors and all lovers of fine church services will attend the 
recitals. Dates and all particulars can be obtained from M. H. Hanson, 
No. 437—-5th Avenue, New York City. 
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